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A Natural 
Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil spirits, 
and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them ‘ Disease 
Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or intestines, fever 
with its hallucinations, or biliousness with its aches and pains, is the result. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and thorough. 
It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates the mucous 
membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhoea by removing the irritating cause. 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., “FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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(BRITISH MADE). 


; Highest grade, specially prepared in various sizes 
George Gray compiled, last season, 22 for all 
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BILLIARDS, PYRAMIDS, SNOOKER, etc. John Hudson and Company Ltd 
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The Endolithic Manufacturing Co., Ltd., ps 
613,.Fere Street, Londen, E.C. Telephone Avenue 2583, 3 lines. 


AT HEALTHY SEASIDE PLACE 
M. ROSE, 31, Holland Street, Cambridge Graduate (married) and Partner 


KENSINGTON, W. Offer individual attention to the yrk and physical 
aes evelopment of a limited number o ages from 
makes a speciality of Ladies’ Tailored Coats and Skirts 14 to 18, who, owing to health or backwardness, are 
for Ski-ing, in Smooth Windproof Materials, from 5 Gns. not fitted for Public School life. 


Well-cut Breeches, with Smart, Neat Appearance, For further particulars apply 
from 1} Gns., suitable for wearing without Skirt. HAROLD BROWN, B.A., Linkfield, Filey, YORKSHIR 


Mercury SAFETY Air GAS Go.’s PLANTS 


FOR COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING are Really Reliable. 


For estimates and suggestions for complete installations apply to 
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The Badminton Magazine 


“FAMOUS SIRES ” 
I—JOHN O’ GAUNT, sy ISINGLASS—LA FLECHE 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


More than twenty years ago I went round the Bedford Cottage 
stable with Harry McCalmont—I do not think that he was even 
a Captain in those days—Captain Machell, and James Jewitt. 
In a box at the end of the row was a good-sized, sturdy-looking colt, 
who struck me at first as rather lacking in quality ; but he was one 
of those that you like better the more you look at them. ‘ That’s 
Isinglass*,” the Captain remarked; “rather a nice colt; he’s 
coming out to-morrow for a Maiden Plate.’’ I was at this time 
closely associated with the late John Dawson’s stable, in which 
there was a son of Hampton and Reprieve of whom a very high 


*While this article was in the press Isinglass died, 
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opinion was entertained. ‘“‘ That’s the race Queen’s Pardon is going 
for,” I remarked. ‘‘ Well, he will have to run better than he did 
yesterday to beat this one,’”’ the Captain replied, and I realised that 
Isinglass had been pleasing him. Queen’s Pardon, the property of 
the late Sir Robert Jardine, was favourite at 2 to 1, a filly belonging 
to the late John Hammond called Sweet Laura was supported at 3’s, 
Isinglass started at 5’s, and won his race from Sweet Laura, not, 
as it seemed, with much to spare. 

He came out again at Ascot for the New Stakes, well backed at 
100 to 30, though not such a good favourite as Royal Harry, 


ISINGLASS, SIRE OF JOHN O’GAUNT 
Photograph by W, A. Rouch 


belonging to the late Colonel North—it is sad how often these 
words “the late’’ recur. There was also in the race a colt from 
John Dawson’s stable named Royal Mask, whom we fancied strongly, 
and who was backed at 5 to 1; but again Isinglass came to the front, 
the Warren House representative fourth. It seems odd now that 
Isinglass should have started for the Middle Park Plate at Io to 1. 
The race that year, however, was supposed to be a good thing for the 
late Sir J. Blundell Maple’s Dame President, 7 to 4; Queen’s 
Pardon coming next in the market at 100 to 15, and Raeburn 
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following at 8 to 1. Isinglass won, as, to cut the story short, he did 
whenever he went to the post, with one exception—when, because he 
could not be induced to make his own running, he was so unexpectedly 
beaten by Raeburn. Even after the Middle Park there seemed no reason 
to suppose that he would accumulate more money in stakes than had 
ever been secured by any other horse in the world. The exact sum is, 
as a rule, incorrectly stated in the books of reference. When the first 
number of this Magazine was published (Harry McCalmont being part 
proprietor) I got him to write out for me a detailed account of all 


LA FLECHE, DAM OF JOHN O’GAUNT 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


the races that Isinglass had won, and published a facsimile of it ; 
there could scarcely have been a mistake as he took the figures 
from his own accounts. The sum was £57,185. 

At the sale of Her Majesty’s yearlings at Bushey Paddocks 
on the 28th June, 1890, there caime into the ring a bay daughter of 
St. Simon and Quiver, whose appearance created no small 
sensation, for she was a characteristic child of her sire, and her 
sister, Memoir, had made a great name for herself by winning the 
Oaks and the St. Leger, amongst other races, to which the One 
Thousand Guineas would have been added but for the fact that the 
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Duke of Portland had declared to win with his home-bred Semolina. 
We wondered who would carry off the prize, and the late Baron 
Hirsch stayed longest, taking La Fléche, as the filly was called, for 
5,500 guineas. There is not space to detail La Fléche’s achievements. 
She and Orme, it will be remembered, were the treasures of 
Kingsclere at that period, each having staunch admirers, who were 
inclined to depreciate the other. I well remember meeting John 
Porter at Doncaster early on the morning of the Leger Day in 1892, 
and telling him I had backed the filly. Orme had been supported 


JOHN O’GAUNT (MR, GEORGE THURSBY UP) 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


the day before at even money, I had got 5 to 1 about La Fléche, but 
in reply to my question whether I had done wrong, John Porter 
said he did not think I had. Orme started at 11 to 10 on, La Fléche 
at 7 to 2, and she won with considerable ease from Sir Hugo—who 
had beaten her, to the general amazement, in the Derby—Orme 
fifth. George Barrett was supposed to have ridden a bad race on 
the colt, and, of course, he may have done so; still, I shall never 
be persuaded that in any case he would have beaten the mare. 
Altogether during her Turf career La Fléche carried off in stakes 
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a sum of £34,703. She and Isinglass between them therefore were 
credited with £91,888 ; and these were the parents of John o’ Gaunt. 

It would have been surprising if a colt so bred, sound and 
exceptionally good-looking, had failed to make a name for himself, 
but during his Turf career he must be described as about the 
unluckiest animal ever known. He was one of a_ particularly 
attractive lot of yearlings that came up for sale at Doncaster on the 
t1th September, 1902, and Sir John Thursby had _ evidently 
determined to have him. He fell to a bid of 3,000 guineas—the 
same price as that paid for the next lot, a daughter of Orme and 
Plaisanterie, by Lord Hamilton of Dalzell—and was, of course, 
judiciously engaged. How he was tried I have not enquired ; 
evidently he had done something at home, for when he came out 
for a Maiden Plate at Newmarket, at the second Spring Meeting, 
ridden by his owner’s brother, he was backed at 2 to I in a field of 
seventeen. As was to be his fate continually, he just failed, 
John Watts on Chelys beating him a short head—a nice filly 
named Statuette, who had been second favourite at 5 to 2, 
finishing third, a couple of lengths behind him. His second essay 
was at Ascot, where he was almost favourite for the Coventry 
Stakes, Mr. Frank Alexander’s Bitters starting at 2 to 1, John o’ 
Gaunt 5 to 2. This time he just failed to get a place, which was 
an exceptional thing for him to do. 

Sandown was the scene of his third appearance, in a_ race 
which will be ever memorable. John o’ Gaunt was favourite at 
2 to 1, Mr. George Thursby, who used to be always associated with 
him, again riding. When the field had gone about a_ furlong 
something carrying a yellow jacket with dark blue sleeves was seen 
to be lengths in front. It was Pretty Polly, who increased her lead 
and came in by herself, the Judge, as I have always thought, 
curiously under-estimating her victory when he gave it as ten 
lengths. John o’ Gaunt was third, a neck behind Lady de Bathe’s 
Vergia. The colt was to make one more appearance as a 
two-year-old, in the Hurstbourne Stakes at the Bibury Club 
Meeting, and here Mr. George Thursby got him home from a useful 
young one of Lord Falmouth’s called Esquire. 

It was an article of faith with his friends that John o’ Guant 
was a vastly better colt than his running made him out to be, and 
next year his adherents were agreeably surprised to find that they 
could get 10 to 1 about him for the Two Thousand Guineas in 
which he next appeared. St. Amant was favourite for this race at 
11 to 4, Santry being regarded as the chief danger, though Henry 
The First was also well backed. The flag fell, and to the conster- 
nation of John o’ Gaunt’s supporters it was seen that the bearer of 
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the Cambridge blue and white halved jacket was left at the post. 
Mr. Thursby got him off, but his chance was gone, and though he 
passed one after another of the field, St. Amant was four lengths 
in front when they passed the post. This was, of course, not the 
colt’s form; he had given away a great deal more than the 
distance by which he was beaten, and his friends were not dismayed 
when he came out next, for the Newmarket Stakes, though 9 to 4 was 
laid on St. Amant. 100 to 30 was the price we were very glad 
to take about John, and it is quite certain that here he ought to have 
won comfortably. To all appearance he had done so; Mr. Thursby 


EXERCISING SCHOOL AND BOXES—BLINK BONNY STUD 
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evidently thought that there was no doubt about it, that he had, in 
fact, disposed of his field, for he eased his mount. Madden on Henry 
the First perceiving this made a desperate effort, and just got up by 
the shortest of short heads. The idea that John would beat 
St. Amant was verified. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s colt was 
third, four lengths away, and it was natural to expect that the 
Two Thousand Guineas running would be reversed again in the 
Derby, as also, that John o’ Gaunt must beat Henry the First. 
John, at 4 to 1, was favourite of the English horses, but M. Edmond 
Blanc had sent over his colt Gouvernant, who came with a 
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tremendous reputation, it being declared that this son of Flying 
Fox and Gouvernante was the best horse that had been seen in France 
for years. He had won the French Two Thousand, as also the 
Prix La Rochette. 

The ‘‘ Thunderstorm Derby ” of 1904 was, however, not in any 
way a test of merit. The scene has been so often described that I 
need not dwell long upon it. While the field was on the way to the post, 
and when there tremendous peals of thunder and vivid flashes of light- 
ning terrified the horses, lookers-on enduring a pitiless downpour of rain 
in sheets, St. Amant wore a hood, and his ears had been stuffed with 
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cotton wool, for his temper at the time was exceedingly bad, and every 
possible precaution was taken to prevent him from being disturbed by 
the sights and sounds around him. He jumped off when the flag fell, 
was never approached, and won easily by three lengths. Gouvernant 
seemed to feel the effects of the storm almost more than any of the 
others, and kept shrinking back from the barrier as the thunder 
roared and the lightning flashed in his face. For a long way he was 
absolutely last. If he had been no better than he appeared to be it 
would have been absurd to send him to England. M. Blanc and his 
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trainer do not make such ludicrous mistakes as this would have been. 
Gouvernant, I may add, on his return to France won the £4,000 
Prix du Président de la Republique, a fortnight later the Prix 
Monarque, and he was beaten a head for the Prix Royal Oak worth 
between £3,000 and £4,000. Nothing approaching to the real 
Gouvernant was seen, in fact, nor did we see anything like the real 
John o’ Gaunt. Mr. George Thursby assures me that the horse 
absolutely refused to face the storm, and we looked forward, those 
of us who were interested in him, to the St. Leger, confidently 


SWYNFORD CANTERING DOWN TO THE POST FOR THE ECLIPSE STAKES 
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expecting that he would vindicate his superiority. There was no 
doubt about his speed, no more about his ability to stay, and if ever 
a horse was bred to win the Leger it was John o’ Gaunt, seeing that 
the great Doncaster race had been carried off by both his sire and 
dam. I have not looked back to ascertain whether any horse so bred 
has won a Leger: on the face of it, it seems improbable. 

John o’ Gaunt, however, had “a leg,’ and this unenviable 
possession terminated his career. He never ran again, and it thus 
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appears that whilst in training this colt, for whom it is claimed that 
he was distinctly the best of his year, won a single race, worth £585! 
As a matter of fact, the second money which he earned amounted 
to more than this ; but it is the custom in assessing a horse’s earnings 
only to calculate what he gains by absolute success. Nothing is more 
futile than endeavouring to estimate, with any approach to 
accuracy, the merit of horses of different years. There can be no line. 
We are accustomed, nevertheless, to make these estimates, not of 
course pretending that they can be exact or anything like it. 
Speaking generally, I have a very strong impression that John o’ 
Gaunt was decidedly a better horse, in all probability a good deal 
better, than Rock Sand; I am going on the exceedingly poor show 
that the son of Sainfoin made when he met such an animal as Sceptre. 
Yet Turf annals record that John o’ Gaunt, as just remarked, won in 
stakes £585 only, and Rock Sand, £45,618. There are some people 
who would endeavour to persuade us there is no such thing as luck. 
John o’ Gaunt had to vindicate himself and his parents. In 
several respects, as we have seen, he was unique ; in the history of 
racing there were never a sire and dam who won anything 
approaching to the amount carried off by Isinglass and La Fléche, 
and their son had done comparatively nothing as regards the earning 
of money. But Sir John Thursby believed in him as a matter of course, 
or it seems a matter of course to me, who had always accepted the horse 
as absolutely in the first class. After watching him follow St. Amant 
home at Epsom I was privileged to renew the acquaintance whilst 
staying with his owner at Malton, the most perfectly arranged and 
conducted breeding establishment I have ever been privileged to 
inspect. Here I may, perhaps, interpolate the remark that I have 
strenuously endeavoured to persuade my friend Sir John Thursby to 
write this article himself, my idea having been, to continue the 
confession, to publish a series of articles on “‘ Famous Sires by their 
Owners’; but though the kindest and most considerate of men, 
the owner of John o’ Gaunt could not be induced to undertake the 
task, mainly on the ground that what he wrote would seem to be an 
advertisement of his own property. I strove to convince him that 
it would not be so, as I simply wanted facts without opinions, but 
he displayed a recalcitrance of which I had not believed him to be 
capable, and as I was determined to have this record of the son of 
Isinglass and La Fléche, I have been constrained to write it myself. 
John has the most sumptuous quarters, with a spacious riding 
school—shown in the accompanying photograph—in which he can 
take exercise when the weather is bad. He possesses a charming 
disposition, and on fine days, led by a cob, is ridden out for a long 
course of exercise on the roads round about Malton. We were waiting 
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for his return on the occasion of my visit, and I do not remember a: 
more fascinating spectacle in connection with horseflesh than he 
presented when ridden into the yard after his morning’s excursion. 
He looked what he is. At the time, early in 1909, none of his stock 
had run, though there were several who added to the promise: 
of their breeding by make and shape. It is somewhat strange 
that he should have begun so modestly, for several of the young 
Johns looked like winning races and the only one to do so in rgog: 
was Cardinal Beaufort, who took a £500 Nursery at Nottingham. 


SWYNFORD WINNING THE ECLIPSE 
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In one of the papers for which I write, it has been my custom for 
some years past at the beginning of the flat racing season to pick out 
a dozen likely horses with a recommendation that men who are 
sufficiently ill-advised to bet should follow them throughout the year ; 
and in 1909 I was so tremendously struck by the appearance of a 
son of John o’ Gaunt and Canterbury Pilgrim that I ventured to: 
include him among the twelve. Of course, at the time he had never 
been galloped. This was Swynford, who only ran once as a 
two-year-old, for the Exeter Stakes at the Newmarket First July 
Meeting, when he was kicked at the post, got off badly, and very 
easily beaten. Next year, unfortunately, I did not include him in 
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my twelve; and he won four races, including the St. Leger, worth 
altogether £10,694. I should have taken him during the present 
season, but for reasons which need not be detailed—he was barred. 

Swynford, according to general opinion, was the best horse in 
training. He won four races worth £14,814, and there can be no 
doubt. would have added considerably to his total had he not been 
sufficiently unfortunate to break a bone in one of his fore legs. 
His successes have been mainly instrumental in earning for 


SWYNFORD RETURNING TO SCALE AFTER WINNING THE ST. LEGER 
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John o’ Gaunt the second place in the List of Winning Sires, 
excluding Sundridge, who is now standing in France, and Persimmon, 
who died during the life of King Edward. Few horses have ever come 
to the front at the stud so rapidly as he. In his second season his 
offspring won ten races worth £13,292, and during the past season 
they have done better, fourteen races worth £18,652 being the total. 
His daughter Tootles started favourite for the Oaks, finishing second, 
as she did for no fewer than three other races. Disappointments 
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occur in connection with every sire, and Sobieski, whose dam is the 
celebrated Hackler’s Pride, winner of two Cambridgeshires, has so far 
been the most heartbreaking of the young John o’ Gaunts. It is 
stated that at home Sobieski has on more than one occasion shown 
himself not inferior, or very little so, to Mr. T. Baring’s successful 
colt Mushroom ; but he has only once done anything meritorious in 
public. As a three-year-old he was considered certain to win a race 
at the Epsom Spring Meeting, but was beaten, starting at even 
money, mainly, as it appeared by reason of bad jockeyship. It was not 
until his tenth attempt that he got home, fortunately for his owner 
in a valuable race, the Sandown Foal Stakes of £1,724. Most of the 
young John o’ Gaunts are remarkable for gameness, Sobieski seems to 
be an exception. Here, however, he jumped off in the front and was. 
never caught, his sire’s daughter Tootles being second. A couple of his. 
two-year-olds, Balblair and Covertside, have won races, the former 
three, and they are likely to do good work next year, as, of course, should 
Sobieski, if he pleases. There is also in Mr. George Lambton’s 
stable a brother to Swynford named Harry of Hereford, who, so far 
as appearance goes, may well emulate the achievements of the Leger 
winner. John o’ Gaunt already ranks high and promises to rank 
higher amongst great English stud horses. 
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ABOVE THE CLOUDS—’MIDST THE EVERLASTING SNOWS 


CAN MOUNT EVEREST BE CLIMBED ? 


BY GEORGE D. ABRAHAM. 


Author of “‘ The Complete Mountaineer,’ “‘ Swiss Mountain Climbs,” 
“ Mountain Adventures at Home and Abroad,’ etc., etc. 


The Illustrations are from Photographs by Signor Sella and Messrs. Johnson & Hoffmann 


WirtH both Poles practically annexed, popular attention is likely to 
be turned, in the near future, to the high places of the earth. 
Expert mountaineers and explorers will find the ascent of the Roof 
of the World fraught with grave peril, and abounding in almost 
insuperable difficulties. 


We are nearing the top of Mont Blanc, and stand fifteen thousand 
feet above the sea ’midst a land of glittering, indescribable whiteness. 
‘Overhead stretches the cloudless dome of heaven, purple-black by 
contrast ; it seems so close that an upstretched hand might touch it. 
Behind us the world far below is hidden in heat haze, ahead rises the 
final alabaster cupola, so near but yet so far. The sun smites us 
mercilessly through the still, transparent air; every step upwards 
in the knee-, and ofttimes waist-deep snow is a struggle. Our limbs 
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feel heavy as lead, and movement means pain, Exertion makes the 
lungs gasp unavailingly for more and more of the thin air so lacking 
in oxygen. The heart pants painfully, and at each beat one’s head 
is struck such a resounding sledge-hammer blow that some men 
might almost curse the surrounding silence which seems to aggravate 
the internal uproar. The rate of progress is scarcely two steps a 
minute. If more are attempted sickness and utter collapse may 
supervene, and at all times there is the temptation to turn back, 
for that way only lies relief. 
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A HIGH CAMP IN THE HIMALAYAS (14,000 FEET) BELOW KANGCHENJUNGA 


Such is that mysterious malady commonly known as mountain- 
sickness, the arch enemy of those who essay the conquest of great 
altitudes. Most men who have the courage to confess have felt 
its grip on the loftiest of the Alps. The attacks are peculiarly 
erratic ; on one occasion the trouble may be severe, at another 
time it may scarcely be felt at all. Undoubtedly the diminished 
pressure is the real cause, but bodily fitness concerns the case and 
the state of the mountain must also be considered. On a perfectly 
still, sunny day and with new, soft snow in evidence few climbers 
escape trouble on the final 500 ft. of Mont Blanc. 

Thus comes the question—‘“ How shall we fare on Mount 
Everest at double the height ?’’ Some doubt whether human beings 
could live there. 
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A famous scientist has experimented with a “ pneumatic 
chamber”’ and found those inside incapable of standing the 
diminished pressure which has actually been withstood by climbers 
in practice. Moreover, Messrs. Crocé-Spinelli and Sivel ascended 
in a balloon to a height almost equivalent to that of Mount Everest 
and came down dead. Such matters really prove nothing; the 
slow and gradual acclimatisation which would result in going on 
foot to the crest of Mount Everest altogether alters matters. Men 
who have made actual attempts on the Roof of the World hold 
strong opinions that ultimate success is possible. 

Our neglect of mountain exploration as a nation is really 
remarkable, the more so as practically all the greatest Himalaya 
are our own property. Yet we know so little of them that only two 
years ago an entirely new mountain glacier, the biggest in the 
world, was discovered by a well-known climber, who saw huge 
peaks afar, “‘ possibly higher than Mount Everest.”’ 

Polar heroes with eyes shekelwards have drawn the populace 
in more ways than one. The things they have done and more often 
left undone have stirred the world, but the more uncommercial 
efforts of mountaineers who have braved the perils of the loftiest 
eternal snows are comparatively unknown. During last century over 
four hundred lives, twenty-five million pounds, and two hundred 
ships had been lost in fruitless efforts to reach the North 
Pole. However, now that the Poles are practically annexed and the 
political situation more favourable, we shall in the near future hear 
much of great deeds on the heights. In the past some remarkable 
expeditions have been made, and the adventurous experiences 
encountered go far towards answering the question—‘‘ Can Mount 
Everest be climbed?” This great peak is given as 29,141 ft. in 
height. Surely the odd feet are a touch of official sarcasm ; but few 
men have seen it, and some authorities disagree as to its exact 
whereabouts. 

It is the vastness of the Himalaya and the inaccessibility of even 
the bases of the highest peaks that make their conquest verge on 
the impossible. There are thousands of peaks higher than Mont 
Blanc, many of them absolutely inaccessible pending the perfection 
of the flying machine. Mount Everest is 110 miles from Katmandu, 
the capital of Nepal, and this is the nearest civilised place to its 
base. The actual summit has been seen by very few white men, 
and the nearest station from which its height has been measured is 
nearly a hundred miles distant. The native name is Jomo Kang Kar 
—-‘‘ the Lady of the Snows ’’—and it may be of interest to know that 
our English naming is from Colonel Everest, its discoverer. Thank 
the fates he had not a prosaic and particularly unpicturesque name ! 
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The part of the Himalaya at present most accessible for 
mountaineering is that containing the peaks of Sikkim. Darjeeling— 
where the tea comes from—is the best starting place, and Kang- 
chenjunga (28,150 ft.) is distant about forty-five miles as the crow 
flies, or would fly if it existed on Sikkim. The next-door neighbour 
to the snow-crowned monarch is Kabru (24,015 ft.) and this is one 
of the few of the greater peaks that have been successfully explored, 
of which more later. Kangchenjunga, on account of its comparative 
ease of approach, has been attacked several times but always held the 
upper hand. In 1905 it discomfited its would-be conquerors severely, 
for a party was swept down by an avalanche. Three perished, two 
coolies and a well-known Continental mountaineer. 

No doubt avalanches constitute the greatest physical difficulty 
and the gravest danger in climbing the Himalaya ; even our greatest 
British expert, A. F. Mumméry, was thus caught unawares and lost 
together with two native companions on Narga Parbat in 1895. 
These huge snow-slides are on a tremendous scale. Sometimes millions 
of tons of ice and snow become detached from the mountain side and 
crash down into the higher valleys, killing practically all forms of 
life for miles around. Travellers have found trees laid low and animals 
dead long before the remains of the avalanche itself were visible, 
and this destruction is but the natural result of the great air pressure 
caused by the terrible inrush of such a mass of matter. It is curious 
to think of this, and remember the words I once heard used by a well- 
known London clergyman. In his sermon he was encouraging his 
flock by contrasting the difficulties of the Christian life with those of 
the valiant mountaineer who cuts steps in the roaring avalanche. 
Alas! it is the avalanche that generally does the cutting. However, 
if certain laws and rules of mountaineering are strictly observed 
this dread enemy may be avoided. 

There has been more than one narrow escape in this respect in 
the Himalaya, and my friend Dr. T. G. Longstaff’s description of 
his ride on an avalanche is most thrilling. This well-known 
mountaineer has done more to solve the problem of whether Mount 
Everest can be climbed than any man. His climbs and exploratory 
work, mostly in the Gahrwal Himalaya, have a national value. 
Other men claim to have gained higher levels, but they did not 
conquer the actual peak attempted; our countryman has climbed 
the highest summit yet surmounted—that was Trisul (23,406 ft.) in 
1907. 

With the two Italian guides, Alexis and Henri Brocherel, 
he reached a greater height on Gurla Mandhata (25,350 ft.) in 1905. 
The guides claimed that the record for altitude had been broken, 
but the Englishman jokingly said that this referred to the barometer. 
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However, their attempt was one of the most wonderful exhibitions 
of pluck and endurance in the annals of mountaineering. After 
gaining a height of about 23,000 ft. progress ahead seemed impossible, 
so a different route was necessitated. Thus it was decided to descend 
to some rocks in search of sleeping-quarters. Let Dr. Longstaff 
tell the story! 

“We reached the gap about 3 p.m. and started to descend the 
slope, moving with the usual precautions. At first all went well, and 
we got down 300 or 400 feet. I had let down Alexis the full length 
of the rope, while Henri steadied me from above. Just as I turned 


KABRU FROM DARJEELING—-NEARLY 50 MILES AWAY 


to take in the slack of Henri’s rope I heard a sharp hissing sound 
above me; Henri, lying flat and trying hard to stop himself, came 
down on the top of me and swept me from my hold. As I shot down 
past Alexis I felt his hand close on the back of my coat and we went 
down together. The sensation was a curious one. The mind seemed 
quite clear, but curious as to the end rather than terrified. I found 
myself taking a dispassionately quiet and detached view of our 
proceedings. Time seemed annihilated, so slowly did thoughts 
appear to pass through the mind during the very short time we were 
falling. The glacier below, with the rocks just above it, seemed to be 
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rushing up towards us at an incredible pace, just as the engine of an 
on-coming train grows bigger and bigger each instant as it approaches. 
I distinctly remember throwing off my snow spectacles for fear that 
I should damage my eyes when we reached the rocks! 

“ After what seemed an age I heard Alexis shouting ‘A droite, 
a droite!’ I knew he was somewhere to the right of me and was 
trying to get us into safety. He had seen a gully filled with snow, 
down which he hoped we might slide on safely past the first rocks 
on to a large snow-bed far below. However, I could do nothing 
but try and keep on the surface of the avalanche. Then somehow 
I got turned round with my head downwards and saw, a few yards 
off, a ledge of rocks with a drop on the far side ; I seemed to rise on a 
wave of snow and be dropped over a low cliff, with Henri mixed 
up in my part of the rope. We were, of course, on moving snow, 
and we fell on to the moving snow, so our pace was only slightly 
checked, and we hardly felt the shock of the fall. On we went with the 
rope round my neck this time, but it was easy to untwist it. Then 
came a longer drop which I thought must be the last from my point 
of view. The next thing I remember was that suddenly, to my 
intense surprise, the rope tightened round my chest, stopping me with 
a jerk which squeezed all the breath out of my body. The avalanche 
had spread out, and stopped of its own accord on a somewhat gentler 
slope of soft snow. Henri was half buried above me, and Alexis 
was away to the right. I suppose that being much lighter than 
either of them I had been able to keep more on the surface of the 
avalanche, and so rolled on further. Both the guides lay quite still. 
The rope was so painfully tight that I cut it. I called to Alexis, 
who replied in an injured tone, ‘ Why have you cut the rope?’ It 
was a silk one, and we had always been very careful with it. Then 
I started up towards Henri, who had not moved. However, he was 
merely more breathless than the rest of us. 

“ By this time the reaction had set in and my knees were fairly 
knocking together. We crawled to the nearest rocks to take stock 
of the damage. Alexis was quite unhurt ; Henri and I had only a 
few cuts and grazes. We had all three lost our topis and ice-axes, 
and the two men had each broken a crampon. We must have 
fallen about 1,000 f{t., and we fully realised what a miraculous escape 
we had had. I think we were to blame in having ventured to descend 
any steep Himalayan snow-slope after the sun had been on it all day.”’ 

But this taste of the evil temper of the Gurla did not daunt 
the intrepid climbers. After recovering the lost ice-axes and part of 
the other details they passed an uncomfortable night disagreeing 
with Goldsmith’s Tvaveller, when he said : 

“Though the rocky summits frown 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down.” 
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They were glad to leave the “cold, cold ground” early next 
morning, and after a considerable detour and descent reached the 
hollow of the Gurla glacier. In contrast to the previous night the 
heat was now most oppressive, and after a long tramp up the glacier 
the guide Alexis collapsed with a sun headache about two o'clock. 
Progress seemed inadvisable, so a hole was dug in the snow 23,000 ft. 
above the sea and another night spent ; the height of their “ bed,” and 
the lowness of the temperature being both unusual. In fact, human 
beings have never slept at such an elevation before or since. Yet 
no serious discomfort was felt, and Dr. Longstaff has reasonably 
argued that if men can thus “‘ camp ’”’ at such a height the chances 
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of reaching the top of Mount Everest are favourable. This leaves 
but 5,000 ft. to surmount, and Dr. Longstaff’s party on Trisul 
managed 6,000 ft. on the successful day’s ascent from the upper 
camp to the summit. Yet the altitude effects on the loftier peaks 
have to be considered, and two days at least would be required 
for the final dash to the “ top of the world.”’ 

However, returning to the attempt on Gurla Mandhata, the 
rough usage the party had received and the shortness of food now 
began to tell a tale. Next morning a start was made by lantern- 
light at 2-30 a.m., and after two hours’ climb above the snow-cave 
a huge crevasse stopped them in the darkness. Attempts to find 
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a way across were unavailing, and the life-sapping wait for daylight 
ended in defeat. The cold was too overpowering, and one at least of 
the party felt incapable of climbing another foot. Gurla Mandhata 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHED FROM NEAR THE NEPAULESE BORDER—A HUNDRED MILES AWAY. 
MOUNT EVEREST—THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE WORLD 


rises 25,350 ft. above sea-level, and the guides said that the stopping- 
place was only 300 metres from the summit ; but our countryman 
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with characteristic modesty disagreed, and claimed no record in 
the way of altitude. Thus the descent was commenced, and so ended 
what was undoubtedly the most remarkable tour de force yet achieved 
in the high Himalaya. 

Turning to the more accessible Sikkim Himalaya the two climbs 
up Kabru deserve attention. The former of these was made as long 
ago as 1883 by Mr. W. W. Graham, accompanied by the guides Emile 
Boss and Ulrich Kauffmann. This expedition had no scientific aim. 
It was undertaken privately for the pure love of the sport of 
mountaineering, and relied more on the energy of its members than 
on the powers of gold and consequent assistance from local officials 
and others. Many great peaks were scaled, but Kabru was their 
ultima thule. Passing over the struggle with the lower buttresses it 
may be noted that they overcame serious difficulties both of rocks 
and ice-slopes in the final stages. From the lower peak of Kabru, 
23,700 ft., they had a remarkable outlook upon the giants of the 
Himalaya. The more distant prospect seems to have interested 
Mr. Graham most of all. North-west, less than seventy miles away, 
lay Mount Everest, and he pointed it out to Emile Boss as_ the 
highest mountain in the world. 

“That cannot be,’ Boss replied, “those are higher,’ and he 
pointed to two peaks which rose far above the second and more 
distant range. 

These showed beyond the slope of Mount Everest, at a rough 
guess about ninety miles away in a northerly direction, and the 
whole party agreed that the unknown peaks were the _loftier. 
Sir Joseph Hooker has also mentioned these unmeasured heights, 
and, later, we have the recent discoveries of Dr. Longstaff, all of 
which show that those who scale even Mount Everest may find 
fresh fields of snow to conquer. 

Unfortunately the final 50 ft. of Kabru consisted of a vertical 
pinnacle of hard blue ice which defeated Mr. Graham’s party and 
robbed them of the “ crowning glory.’”’ However, they had been 
actually successful, and their ascent to nearly 24,000 ft. was a 
remarkable feat. A very noticeable feature of this wonderful 
performance was the absence of any serious discomfort due to the 
rarity of the air. 

The two Norwegians, Messrs. Monrad Aas and C. W. Rubenson, 
were not so fortunate in this respect, yet in 1907 they gained a 
height of about 23,900 ft. on the other side of Kabru. Adverse 
conditions prevailed, and one of the party lost some toes by frost- 
bite. A point of interest worth noting is that unlike Dr. Longstaff’s 
party they suffered no cumulative effects of a prolonged stay at 
great altitudes. Twelve or thirteen days were spent in camps at a 
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height of 19,600 ft. and over. Mr. Rubenson shares the opinion of 
Dr. Longstaff that Mount Everest can be climbed. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SIKKIM HIMALAYA—SINIOLCHUM—GENERALLY 
CONSIDERED INACCESSIBLE, 


Much was expected of the Duke of the Abruzzi’s expedition to 
the Karakoram Himalaya in 1909; Mount Godwen Austen, or K2 
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as it is‘officially called (28,250 feet) the second loftiest known 
peak, was the height of their ambition. But though the party 
inspected the mountain at close quarters from practically every 
direction, no way of ascent could be discovered. By repute this and 
the other two highest peaks in the world were said to present no 
serious technical difficulties to the climber; the shattering of this 
belief, in one case at least, was the most important result of the 
Italian expedition. One other point is, however, worth noting, and 
that is, the greatest elevation yet recorded was attained. This was 
on Bride Peak, and the height gained was nearly 24,500 ft., or about 
700 ft. from the summit. Bad weather and danger of avalanches 
were the causes of defeat. | Mountain-sickness was practically 
never felt, strange to relate. 

Considering the untold wealth lavished on the expedition, the 
official encouragement it received, the experience of its leaders, and 
the complete organisation of all details, the results are disappointing. 
However, so far as Mount Everest and Kangchenjunga are concerned, 
men who have practical knowledge agree that comparatively easy 
routes can be found to their summits. 

Though as yet without actual experience of the greatest heights 
my own personal opinion is that Mount Everest can be climbed. 
This opinion has been arrived at by consulting practical authorities. 
and by plans and experiments arranged with a view to visiting the 
Himalaya with the late Owen Glynne Jones. The cruel peak of the 
Dent Blanche decreed that our theories should not be put to the test. 
The man who hopes to climb Mount Everest must be able, when in 
training, to run at a fair speed up the last 300 ft. on Mont Blanc. 
My intended companion could do this with ease, and others, guides. 
and amateurs, can be found to do the same. But, though there have 
been brilliant exceptions, these are not of those who have attacked 
the frozen fastnesses of the world’s highest places. Few can spare 
the time required, and a still more limited number have command 
of the necessary wealth. I venture the suggestion that the under- 
taking is quite worthy of a Government grant ; the money would be 
well spent in acquiring a knowledge of our own territory and its 
unknown, lofty borderland. 

Yet this apart, the lure of the great unknown will always draw 
men from the strife of the cities up to that more ethereal, purer region 
of romance. There, midst the eternal snows, life and action are 
purified in the fierce struggle with the furies of storm, and in 
conflict with the wildest and most relentless forces of nature. 
Great will be the battle, but greater still the rewards, of the man 
who first scales Mount Everest! 
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I. 


TRAVEL, as Bacon (or Shakespeare, as the case may be) rightly 
affirmed, is for the young a liberal education, for the old a delightful 
experience. It enlarges the mind, widens the outlook upon life, 
cultivates the taste, stimulates the imagination and provides many 
pleasures which can never be enjoyed within range of the domestic 
hearth. “ Lives there the man with soul so dead ’’—to quote the 
words of that famous poet whose name for the moment I have 
forgotten—“‘ who never to himself hathsaid: ‘ This is my own, my 
native land!’”’ If so, it is obviously only a morbid and perverted 
sense of patriotism that prevents him from appreciating the existence 
of many other native lands as interesting as his own, which a more 
broadminded individual would hasten to visit. 

All young men should travel, if only (as Byron satirically 
advised) to amuse themselves ; and all elderly persons should follow 
their example, if only for the sake of experiencing that sublime 
delight of getting away from one’s acquaintance which so often 
tempts mankind cheerfully to face discomfort and danger. There 
must indeed be many a time when we all cordially agree with the 
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cynic who, on reading that passage from the Psalms: “ My lovers 
and friends hast thou put away from me, and hid mine acquaintance 
out of my sight,” declared that he could well bear the first half of 
this punishment for the sake of the pleasure to be derived from the 
second. But if the temptation to escape from one’s customary 
associates is often well-nigh irresistible, it must be admitted that 
one of the chief joys of going abroad is to be found in the anticipation 
of a speedy return home. And though Emerson may scoff at the 
“superstition of travelling,’ and Stevenson declare that 

“ There’s nothing under heaven so blue 

That’s fairly worth the travelling to,” 

all sensible persons will agree that no one can be truthfully styled 
a “‘man of the world” until he has journeyed to many lands and 
tasted the bitter as well as the sweet of foreign travel. 

A man who leaves home to improve himself or others is, as 
Goldsmith somewhere remarks, a philosopher; he who goes about 
from country to country, guided by the blind impulse of curiosity, 
is a vagabond. But in whichever category he may choose to enrol 
himself, the tourist who desires comfort and happiness should first 
study the subject of travel from every possible point of view, and 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with that elementary ethical 
code which governs the conduct of globe-trotters all the world over. 

Before starting forth upon his journey he should ask himself 
two very vital questions: ‘‘ Whither shall I go ?”’ and “‘ What shall 
I take with me?” For upon the answers to these very largely 
depends the enjoyment of his subsequent pilgrimage. Let us then 
proceed to consider the subject implied in the latter and more 
important of these two questions—the subject of packing. 

Travellers may be roughly divided into two classes : those who 
take too much luggage, and those who take too little. I myself 
once set out on a bicycling tour through Normandy with a distin- 
guished author whose whole impedimenta consisted of a bottle of 
burgundy and a toothbrush. Within two days of the start he had 
exhausted the contents of the former and had left the latter behind 
in an inn bedroom, and it was only by carrying my own toothbrush 
concealed in a waterproof hip-pocket, specially designed for the 
purpose, that I prevented him from borrowing it every morning. 
As it was, he professed himself much hurt by what he was pleased 
to call my selfishness, assuring me with tears in his eyes that he 
did not require the toothbrush for purposes of dental purification, 
but merely to lubricate the mechanism of his bicycle. 

On another occasion I shared a cabin through the Bay of Biscay 
with a friend who had provided himself with no less than twelve 
enormous trunks, from which he absolutely declined to be parted. 
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Our room became so congested with boxes and so redolent of leather 
that we were both ultimately forced to sleep in the passage, to our 
intense discomfort and annoyance. Fortunately for me, the Captain 
of the vessel, an irate Scotsman, while on his way to the quarter 
deck, at the dog-watch, happened to trip up over my friend’s some- 
what prominent nose, and immediately ordered the trunks to be 
cast overboard and their owner to be put in irons. 

When packing in preparation for a long journey, it is an excellent 
practice to make a careful list of everything that you feel quite 
certain to be indispensable, and then to fill your portmanteau. 
with any article of your wardrobe that does not happen to be 
mentioned on this list. Long experience proves that the most 
important things are invariably left behind; this method therefore 
ensures that such a contretemps shall not occur. 

Often, in the course of a lengthy journey, the need of some 
quite out-of-the-way article may unexpectedly arise. For instance, 
I knew a man who lost the opportunity of a lifetime by his failure: 
to provide himself with a pair of patent-leather shoes when travelling 
in Morocco. He was bidden one evening by an important local 
Wazir to a dinner given in honour of the Shareef of Baloo, but 
owing to the absence of evening “‘ pumps ”’ was unable to avail himself 
of the invitation. The banquet proved to be a splendid affair, each 
of the guests being subsequently presented with a camel, a ton- 
and-a-half of green cocoa-nuts, and two of the Wazir’s favourite 
wives, as fitting souvenirs of the occasion. Although by nature a 
confirmed (but not bigoted) bachelor, and only slightly attracted by 
the idea of making a household pet of a camel, my friend has never 
ceased to lament the loss of those cocoa-nuts, a fruit of which 
(although it always makes him sick) he is inordinately fond. Again, 
another acquaintance of mine, who had gone to the Rocky Mountains. 
to shoot goats, happened to be staying at the Railway Hotel at 
Banff when a certain Royal Personage arrived there on her way to 
Vancouver. The poor man had not brought with him any clothes in 
which he deemed himself sufficiently smart to welcome Her Royal 
Highness, and was reduced to borrowing a swallow-tail coat from 
the hotel clerk and a pair of blue flannel trousers from the chef. 
Seeing him thus attired on the platform of the railway station, the 
Royal Personage drew from his appearance the very natural inference 
that he was what is professionally known, I believe, as a ‘‘ popular 
entertainer,” and graciously commanded him to give a conjuring 
performance that evening in the rotunda of the hotel. The unfortunate 
fellow was too shy to correct the mistake, and it was not until, in his 
efforts to act up to the reputation thus thrust upon him, he had 
pounded the Princess’s watch to pieces in an omelette and had 
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dropped one of the hotel’s few goldfish down the nape of the Royal 
neck that he was discovered to be neither by vocation nor nature a 
conjuror. It cost him forty pounds to supply Her Royal Highness 
with a new timepiece, and the hotel goldfish—which was the 
proprietor’s favourite of all the shoal—could not be recovered until 
bed-time, and failed to survive the ordeal. Furthermore, when 
my acquaintance subsequently returned to England, he found 
that the story of his misdemeanour had preceded him. His name 
had been struck off the lists of guests invited to the Court balls, and 
it was only after a question had been asked in the House of Commons 
by a cousin of his, who happened to be a Labour Member, that he 
was once more bidden to the King’s annual garden party at Windsor. 

The art of packing is one that can only be acquired by constant 
practice. After long experience I have at last become an expert, 
and seldom if ever thrust a dripping sponge among my dress-clothes 
or wrap my boots in my evening shirts. Time was, however, when 
I could not boast of the proficiency to which I have now attained. 
Indeed, I shall never forget the terrible discomfort I experienced 
on one occasion when, having to make an early start, on a 
journey from Venice to Naples, I thought it would save time if I 
packed my boxes in the morning before dressing. Springing from 
my couch at about seven o’clock, I hastily bundled all my clothes 
into my portmanteau, which I sat upon and locked, subsequently 
making a neat parcel of the odd sock, the bottle of hair-wash and the 
white tie which on such occasions are always to be found underneath 
the bed after one’s luggage has been strapped up. The hotel porter 
had scarcely carried my box downstairs before I suddenly realised 
that I had absentmindedly packed the garments in which I proposed 
to travel, and had left myself nothing to wear except the pink pyjamas 
I stood up in. I rang the bell frantically, but by the time a dilatory 
waiter had appeared to answer it my luggage was already on its 
way to the station, and had become temporarily irrecoverable. 
I was consequently forced to travel all the way to Naples in the 
scanty garb in which I had passed the night, with the addition of a 
yellow dressing-gown lent me by the head-waiter. The journey was 
a memorable one. A small Italian boy, who chanced to be among 
my travelling companions, was so struck by the flaming austerity of 
my attire that he audibly asked his parents whether I were not the 
Pope, and could scarcely be constrained from attempting to embrace 
my toe. 

On arriving at my destination the little knowledge of the 
vernacular that I possessed was not sufficient to prevent the 
Neapolitan cabman, after a glance at my bald head, bare feet and 
monastic garments, from driving me to the headquarters of a 
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Cistercian Brotherhood, where not even the vow of perpetual silence 
imposed upon the inmates could smother the exclamations of surprise 
caused by the appearance of a stranger so curiously habited. In a 
few moments I found myself being conducted to a damp under- 
ground cell by a stern Father Superior who silently handed me a 
hair-shirt and a receipt for making green Chartreuse, and commanded 
me (in dumb show) to concoct a brew of that liqueur for which his 
monastery appeared to be famous. Nothing loth, I set to work, 
and had soon made two dozen bottles of a really excellent beverage. 
The manufacture of this particular liqueur entailed, as I soon 
discovered, the exercise of much care and patience, and as I was 
determined that my first attempt as a wine-merchant should prove 
successful, I deemed it my duty to sample the mixture at somewhat 
frequent intervals. The first two or three bottles were, I must 
confess, admirable, and tasted exactly like Chartreuse ; the fourth 
bottle was, I think, a trifle corked, but in the fifth and sixth I seemed 
to have recaptured the first fine careless rapture of my earlier efforts. 
The last four bottles had a taste that reminded me irresistibly of 
the most delicious hair-oil, but I had scarcely become aware of this 
before I suddenly fell fast asleep. 

I awoke to find myself in bed in the incurable ward of that 
Neapolitan maison de santé, which corresponds to the admirable 
Keeley Institute with which many of my readers must doubtless 
be familiar. It was with the greatest difficulty, and only after | 
enlisting the aid of the British Consul, that I eventually secured 
my release, and when I hastened to the hotel where I had engaged 
an apartment by telegraph from Venice, I found that in my absence 
my portmanteau and its contents had been sold to defray the hire 
of my rooms, and I was compelled to purchase a complete outfit 
of clothes from an Italian tailor in the Via Pantaloni. The result was 
that on my return to England but few of my friends recognised me, 
and a shortsighted old lady in Portman Square generously handed 
me a halfpenny under the impression (as she afterwards apologetically 
explained) that I had hopped off a street organ. But I digress. 

The most careful and methodical packer with whom I ever 
came into contact was my Aunt Honoria, who would sometimes 
insist upon helping me to prepare for those week-end trips to Paris 
which I so frequently made in the days of my nonage. Her system 
entailed the wrapping of every article of clothing in a separate piece 
of tissue paper. The parcels thus manufactured were then reverently 
laid, one at a time, in my trunks until the packing was finished. 
Artistically the result was an undoubted success, though involving 
the expenditure of endless time and labour, but in practice I often 
found it extremely inconvenient. If, for instance, in the course of 
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my journey through France, I happened to need a handkerchief, and 
opened my dressing-bag to find one, I was at once confronted with 
about forty small paper packages of similar proportions whose shape 
and size afforded me no clue to the whereabouts of the article required. 
By the time I had unfolded a dozen of these, only to be rewarded 
for my pains by the discovery of socks, ties, braces and slippers, 
my patience would become exhausted and I would content myself 
with sniffing for the remainder of the journey. On two occasions, 
as a consequence of this, cantankerous fellow-passengers complained 
to the guard of the train that my nasal inhalations interfered with 
the comfort of their travel, and a particularly choleric Frenchman 
once threatened to write a letter to La Patrie on the subject. 


Il. 


Having, I hope, explained the intricacies of packing to the 
reader’s satisfaction, I will now pass rapidly on to the question of 
actual travel, and endeavour to formulate a code of rules upon which 
passengers by rail or steamboat may safely base their behaviour. 
For this purpose I will ask my readers to accompany me on a Trans- 
atlantic journey which it was my recent privilege to undertake in the 
capacity of chaperone (and, as it were, keeper) to a youthful but 
slightly imbecile nobleman lately affianced to the daughter of a 
popular manufacturer of American chewing-gum whose praises, like 
his wares, are on every tongue. 

The choice of a travelling companion supplies, as everybody 
knows, one of the most perplexing problems by which a man may 
ever be confronted, for it is only upon a long journey that the worst as 
well as the best side of a person is exposed to view, and that the hidden 
depths of a friend’s character may be thoroughly and at times pain- 
fully plumbed. Robert Louis Stevenson exhibited a wise discretion 
when he elected to share his tour in the Cevennes with an ass, and 
it was prompted by somewhat similar motives that I chose Lord 
Yesterham as my companion when I went to America. It is, 
however, with no intention of depreciating the many sterling qualities 
of my young friend that I venture to compare him to the great 
writer’s famous travelling companion. Yesterham was an almost 
perfect fellow-traveller. He remained in a sort of a trance from the 
moment we left London until I had delivered him at his future 
father-in-law’s door in the city of Moggsvile, Ga., and obtained a 
written receipt from the Chewing-gum King. He resigned the 
entire management of the trip into my hands, never suggesting 
any alteration in our itinerary or complaining of the arrangements 
I had made for our comfort. Only at meal times did he momentarily 
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emerge from’ that comatose condition which became him so well, 
swallowing the food that was set before him without comment or 
criticism, and subsequently relapsing into a stertorous slumber in a 
deck-chair until the time for partaking of further sustenance 
arrived. But once in the whole course of our ocean journey 
did he cause me any slight annoyance. This was when his hat 
happened to blow off into the sea one evening after dinner, 
and he was suddenly inspired to shout “ Man _ overboard!” 
at the top of his voice. After the engines had been stopped 
and a boat lowered, Yesterham laughingly explained that his 
action was only meant as a harmless joke, designed to introduce 
an element of humorous excitement into an otherwise dull and 
uneventful voyage. After this, and acting on the advice of the 
purser, I thought it advisable to keep my young friend locked up 
in his cabin between meals, and he gave no further trouble. But I 
anticipate. 

It was a lovely June morning when Lord Yesterham and I 
drove up in a cab to the London terminus from which we were 
presently to set forth upon our travels. My aunt Honoria and her 
two daughters, Maud and Milly, had come to the station to see us 
off. A friend of Yesterham’s was also present, a man of decidedly 
unintellectual appearance who had been requested to leave the army 
owing to his inability to pass any examination for promotion, and 
was now one of the leading financiers of Throgmorton Avenue. He 
had no chin, and was reported to be incredibly rich, which shows 
that everything has its compensations. 

Our train was due to start at eleven o’clock, and twenty 
minutes before this hour we were safely ensconced in a first-class 
smoking compartment while our friends clustered silently round the 
window trying to think of appropriate remarks with which to while 
away the tiresome period that must elapse before we could be 
despatched upon our journey. It is always a fatal mistake to allow 
people to “see one off.” The surroundings of a railway station 
are so depressing and the atmosphere so lugubrious that the most 
garrulous person will find conversation impossible in such. cir- 
cumstances. Yesterham and I were both longing to settle down to 
our books, but while Aunt Honoria and the chinless financier 
remained hovering with self-conscious smiles at the carriage door 
it seemed rude to ignore their presence. My companion’s conver- 
sational powers were naturally limited; indeed, during the many 
years of our acquaintance I have never known him to attempt any 
variant of the single formula which he considers adequate to meet 
the exigencies of any situation. ‘‘ Oh, yes, quite,” he will drawl 
in a languid tone, ‘‘ eh, what ?” 
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“T fancy you'll have a fine crossing,’’ observed my aunt, with 
that cheery optimism on the subject of the weather which is always 
displayed by persons who are not themselves about to journey 
over-sea. ‘‘ I saw in the newspaper that ——”’ 

“Oh, yes, quite,’ said Yesterham, ‘‘ eh, what ?”’ 

“Have you got everything you want in the way of papers ? ”’ 
enquired his City friend. 

“Oh, yes, quite, eh, what ? ”’ 

“Don’t forget to write and let us know how you get on,”’ my 
cousin Milly remarked, turning to me. 

“ Oh, yes, quite, dontcherknow, what eh ?”’ said my companion. 

“T expect you'll have forgotten all about us by the time you 
get to New York!” added Maud, coyly. 

“Oh, yes, quite, eh, what ?”’ 

At this moment an elderly gentleman with a dressing-bag 
approached the carriage and made as though to enter. I had taken 
the precaution of covering the carriage with newspapers and rugs, 
so arranged as to give the seats the appearance of being reserved, 
but this did not seem to deter the newcomer. As he appeared 
determined to force his way in I decided as a last resource to look 
as though I were suffering from a contagious disease, and 
whispered to Yesterham to do the same. 

“Excuse me,” said the stranger, as he trod heavily on my 
foot, “ but will you kindly move your legs and allow me to——”’ 

“ By all means,” I replied. “‘ Pray come in. I only hope you 
are not afraid of infection.”’ 

“T beg your pardon ?”’ ; 

“My poor friend here,’ I added, pointing to Yesterham, “ has 
been recently laid up with a bad bout of scarlet fever. So, if you 
would rather not take the risk——”’ 

“Dear me!”’ said the elderly gentleman, apparently unmoved 
by my disclosure. ‘“‘ Scarlet fever? Very sad, very sad indeed. 
However,” he continued, cheerfully, as he moved my rug from the 
seat facing the engine and sat heavily down on Yesterham’s bag, 
‘“‘T suppose it is hardly for me to complain.”’ 

“Indeed ?”’ I said, interrogatively. 

“ Entre nous,” he went on, confidentially, “I need have no 
hesitation now in telling you; but the fact is that I myself have 
only just recovered from a bad attack of smallpox.”’ 

“Smallpox !’’ I shouted in alarm, but my exclamation was 
‘drowned by the shrill sound of the guard’s whistle. The train 
moved slowly out of the station, and we were well outside London 
before I remembered that I had omitted to say goodbye to my 
aunt. 
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Yesterham and I had a perfectly miserable journey to 
Liverpool; for though we huddled together in one corner of the 
carriage, puffing furiously at our cigars and endeavouring to breathe 
as little as was compatible with existence, we did not feel safe from 
the effects of our fellow-traveller’s gross and criminal disregard for 
the feelings of others until we had boarded the s.s. Sardonic, had 
changed all our clothes and had a boiling bath. 


III. 


I have always been what is called a “ good sailor,” but my 
companion’s digestion was easily upset, and he entertained a violent 
and not unnatural antipathy to the sea and all that is in it. I 
remember that even when we went together to Cook’s office in 
London to arrange for the purchase of our steamship tickets, 
Yesterham was overcome with a sensation of incipient nausea ; 
and no sooner had we embarked on the Sardonic and inhaled that 
curious atmosphere of chilly stuffiness, redolent of indiarubber 
matting, disinfectants and greasy-plates-being-washed-up, which is 
always so noticeable on board ships, than he expressed his intention 
of going to his cabin to lie down for a few minutes. I accompanied 
him thither, partly because I desired to unpack my trunks before 
the motion of the ship rendered the task of bending over a leather 
portmanteau peculiarly disagreeable, and partly because I wished 
to make sure of securing the top bunk. Yesterham’s box was too 
lar ze to go underneath the berth, and had to be relegated to the passage 
outside. I was therefore able to find room for all my luggage in the 
cabin, and after unpacking such clothing as I thought I should 
require on the journey, I changed my hard hat for a soft cloth cap 
and went up on deck. 

The possession of a close-fitting travelling-cap which will 
adhere to the scalp in the stiffest gale is essential to the comfort of 
every passenger, more especially at sea. I have known a missionary 
bishop’s entire journey poisoned by the omission to provide himself 
with such a necessary article of headgear, and his consequently 
having to make fast his episcopal shovel-hat by means of an elastic 
worn underneath his chin in a constant state of painful tension. His 
lordship was an eloquent preacher and gave his jaws but little rest, 
and one Sunday in the Red Sea, when a short service was being 
held on deck, the strain on the indiarubber band proved so severe 
that it parted with a loud report, flew off into the eye of the amateur 
pianist who was kindly presiding at the harmonium, and so 
effectually blinded him that he tried to play the accompaniment to 
the hymn “ For those in peril on the Sea’”’ entirely on the black 
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notes. The bishop’s shovel-hat was carried overboard, and within 
twenty-four hours of the accident over sixty-two of the total sixty- 
seven first-class passengers had made more or less intolerable puns 
on the subject of episcopal sees, at all of which his lordship was 
expected as a Christian to laugh. Furthermore, when the bishop 
ultimately arrived at Wanga-wanga in a cricketing cap lent by a 
member of the Harlequins Club who happened to be on board, the 
natives were so disappointed at his appearance that they one and 
all became perverts to the creed of their forefathers, and it was only 
after a miserable interval of six weeks, when a new hat had arrived 
from England, that the bishop recovered his lost prestige and was 
enabled to do some really good work among the savages of the 
Islands. 

Yesterham had foolishly forgotten to bring any head-dress 
more stable than the green Homburg hat which he always wore 
when partridge-driving in Norfolk. After this had been blown over 
the ship’s side, as I have already described, he was compelled for 
the remainder of the voyage to cover his head with a sponge-bag, 
thereby still further accentuating that appearance of mental 
hebetude which he had inherited from a long line of quarterwitted 
ancestors. 

It is always prudent, immediately after embarkation, to arrange 
with the bath-steward for a morning tub, to hire a deck-chair, and 
secure a seat in the dining-saloon sufficiently central to be steady 
and near enough to the door to permit of a sudden secret departure 
in the middle of a meal. It is one of the most curious anomalies of 
ocean travel that steamship companies, after charging enormous 
prices for a ticket, apparently imagine that passengers will not need 
anything to sit upon while on deck, and compel them to pay four or 
five shillings for the hire of a chair which could probably be purchased 
altogether for seven-and-sixpence. By an unwritten law obtaining 
amongst travellers a deck-chair placed in a particular position by one 
passenger may not be disturbed or moved elsewhere by another. 
And so, if you wish to make sure of sitting in some sheltered and 
sunny corner of the deck, far from the malodorous exhalations of 
the engine-room, you will do well either to tip the deck-steward 
lavishly on the first day of your journey or else to rise early every 
morning and place your chair in the desired position before anybody 
else is up. 

The deck-steward is an official with whom it is always useful 
to keep on the best possible terms. At Ir a.m. each morning he 
will bring you a cup of soup, full of cayenne pepper, and a ginger- 
bread nut; if you feel too unwell to face a meal in the saloon he 
will feed you with dry toast on deck at intervals throughout the 
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day, wrapping a rug tightly round your legs, cheering you with 
optimistic barometric forecasts, and generously urging you to take 
as much of the fresh air as you like. 

The deck-steward on board the Sardonic was a capital fellow, 
and joined heartily in my efforts to distract Yesterham’s attention 
from the rolling of the vessel and the roughness of the ocean, by 
both of which he was mentally obsessed. Several times a day one or 
other of us would rouse my friend from the chair in which he was 
lying half-asleep, and drag him round to the other side of the deck 
to look at the smoke of a steamer about twenty miles away at which 
the other passengers were gazing rapturously, as though at some 
rare and curious phenomenon. Yesterham, however, declared that 
such a spectacle as this left him strangely cold; he took but little 
interest in the run of the ship, the proximity of icebergs, or any 
other of the kindred subjects which provided his fellows with so much 
conversational pabulum. Only once could I manage to get him to 
play ‘ shuffleboard’ with me, and did not discover that he had no 
notion of the very rudiments of the game until I had won seven 
pounds from him, by which time he showed a curious aversion to 
being further instructed in this fascinating pastime. The deck-steward 
never wearied of recommending simple remedies for staving off that 
mal-de-mer from which Yesterham suffered, but the latter obstinately 
declined to adopt any of the measures suggested. Once, indeed, 
while the kindly mariner was recalling in detail several authentic 
cases within his own experience of passengers who had been cured 
of chronic sea-sickness by dosing themselves twice a day with cold 
boiled codfish, Yesterham suddenly turned a pale green colour and 
hurried away to his cabin. 

If one does not happen to be a good sailor it is often difficult 
to know where best to spend the greater part of the day at sea. 
The deck is often chilly and, providing as it does an uninterrupted 
view of the heaving horizon, tends if anything to emphasize those 
sensations of internal disquiet of whose presence one may be secretly 
but acutely aware. The reading-room is generally filled with un- 
attractive females knitting antimacassars and addressing picture- 
postcards to the loved ones on shore, while at the piano a curate is 
failing to pick out a well-known air with one fumbling forefinger. 
The atmosphere of the smoking-room can only be endured by men of 
iron lungs, and in bad weather one’s cabin offers the choice between 
perishing of asphyxia or sitting in a constant draught from an open 
porthole, with the additional risk that a wave may at any moment 
enter and swamp the whole room. When I was yachting in the 
Caribbean Sea, some years ago, I unwisely went to sleep with my 
port open, and woke to find my cabin infested with haddocks, a 
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huge school of these creatures having entered during the night on the 
crest of an intrusive wave. It took me several hours to clear the 
poor dumb animals out, and for days afterwards I was perpetually 
finding moribund members of the shoal among my boots and in 
my dressing-bag. 

It was Dr. Johnson, I think, who unfavourably compared life on 
board ship with the existence of a convict undergoing a sentence of 
imprisonment. A ship is worse than a jail, said he, ‘‘ there is, in a 
jail, better company, better air, better conveniency of every kind ; 
and the ship has the additional disadvantage of being in danger.” 
Yesterham cordially agreed with every word of the great lexico- 
grapher’s criticism and, after six days’ experience of ocean travel, 
declared that wild stewards should not drag him across the Atlantic 
again. This resolve proved a bitter disappointment to his American 
fiancée, who had long looked forward to presentation at the Court 
of St. James’s, visits to Madame Tussaud’s, a box at the opera, being 
received in London society, and all the other privileges that attach to 
the lot of an English peeress. The engagement was consequently 
broken off, and when last I heard of my poor friend he had become 
a nationalised American citizen and, under the name of Algernon P. 
Yesterham, was earning golden opinions as principal cocktail sampler 
in the bar of the Goats Club, New Orleans. 
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THE SWISS CURLING BONSPIEL 


BY BERTRAM SMITH 


CURLING is a game of great antiquity. Its history can be traced 
back to the brave days of old, when bleak Scottish lochs resounded 
to the clamour and the din of tremendous contests, in which a dozen 
players would take part on either side, each armed with a single 
gigantic stone. Some of these old stones which have recently come 
to light weigh fully 120lb. They are of all shapes and sizes, the 
earliest specimens being furnished only with a thumb-hole by way 
of handle; those of a later date were generally water-run boulders 
from the bed of the stream, not shaped or dressed in any way and 
having a fixed iron handle. One is inclined to wonder, as one 
contemplates these vast engines of war, what manner of men they 
were who could heave them to the tee across forty yards of rough 
ice. But interesting as it is to trace the slow development of the 
game through four hundred years to the present day, it is probable 
that the close of the Nineteenth and opening of the Twentieth 
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Century have brought abcut more sudden and far-reaching changes 
than any previous period of equal length. For they have given us 
solid ice. In the old days the game must have been played on 
“ floating’ ice, and could only have been enjoyed on rare occasions of 
severe frost, and then generally upon a rough or thawing surface. But 
now even in the mildest winters, owing to the great expansion of shallow 
ponds (some of which need only be sprinkled when the thermometer 
reaches the freezing point to produce good ice) both in England 
and Scotland, a considerable amount of play is possible; and 
many moribund curling clubs have taken a new lease of life. 

But it is in Switzerland above all that curling has come to the 
front during the last ten years. There were but three curling centres 
in the Alps at the beginning of the present century. By now there 
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must be fully a score, and each new season brings a host of new 
recruits. 

And thus the game, which twenty years. ago was known to 
most Englishmen only as a barbarous mid-winter pastime practised 
north of the Tweed, has come to take its rightful place among 
winter sports as a great game of skill. Curling in Switzerland 
is recognised as a glorious and exhilarating experience. The exquisite 
ice of the Alpine rinks, four or five thousand feet above sea level, 
lends itself admirably to the development of the finer points of the 
game. Ceaseless practice day after day upon a rink that hardly 
varies has brought about a high standard of skill. It is all wonder- 
fully precise, scientific, delicate. The stone, delivered without the 
slightest effort, glides slowly, silently, sweetly up the ice, falling 
across with the handle as it dies, in the most delightful manner. 
The scene glitters and sparkles in the brilliant sunshine, and so warm 
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is it, in that clear, blue, windless atmosphere, that players will often be 
seen in shirt sleeves and panama hats, while the spectators may 
sit for hours in perfect comfort by the side of the rink. The whole 
is set in a frame of towering peaks and vast distant snowfields. 
The Jackson Cup, which has always been regarded as the 
premier trophy of Swiss curling, has been played for annually for 
many years by Davos, St. Moritz and Grindlewald—the three old 
Alpine clubs. It is at present held by the latter. The other great 
curling event, which is on a much larger scale, is the International 
Swiss Bonspiel. This was inaugurated in 1905 at Kandersteg as 
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an open tournament, which should provide an opportunity for 
curlers of all nationalities to meet and try conclusions. It was held 
for the first three years at Kandersteg. In 1908 it visited Celerina. 
In 1909 and 1910 Villars-sur-Ollon was the place of meeting, and in 
1g1r Wengen. It is to be held in February this year again at 
Kandersteg. The bonspiel is carried out in the form of an American 
Tournament, lasting for five days, with two games on each day ; 
and so excellent have been both weather and ice in the course of the 
seven years of its existence that out of the seventy games which 
should have been played only eight have had to be scratched. 
Curlers are thus practically assured of a full week of keen and 
interesting play under glorious conditions. 
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The number of competing rinks has varied between fifteen 
and twenty-eight, and on several occasions more than a hundred 
players have taken part. The backbone of the undertaking has always 
been the special party of Scotch curlers, which returns year after year 
to do battle for the cup. Although comprising many oi the finest 
players in the north the Scotch contingent has been singularly 
unsuccessful in the last few years. A glance at the list of winners 
will show at once the genuine international character of the meeting. 
For the first two years the cup went to Scotland. Then it was won 
by a famous Yorkshire rink, skipped by Mr. T’Anson. In 1908 it 
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returned to Scotland—to the Sanquhar Club. In 1909 it was carried 
off by a Canadian rink, which proved quite irresistible, and for the 
last two years it has been won by Mr. J. McGeoch of Manchester, 
who in ‘1910 established a remarkable record by winning ten matches 
off the reel. He was only once beaten in 1911. The cup becomes 
the property of the Manchester club should he prove victorious for 
the third time in succession, a fact which will invest the bonspiel 
of 1912 with special interest. The Anglo-Swiss clubs have always 
proved disappointing, playing as they do upon their own ice. But 
there is one native Swiss club—that of Kandersteg—which has more 
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than once stood very high in the list. The Swiss have indeed taken 
up the game with great enthusiasm wherever opportunity offers, 
but it must be remembered that in a land where everything is. 
repeatedly smothered by heavy falls of snow the keeping of rinks. 
is an expensive process, and curling ice must be regarded as a luxury. 

Year after year the same players come back for the bonspiel 
week to what they have come to regard as the High Festival of 
Curling. The entire village is given up to one idea. Curling is in the 
very air. It fills the daylight hours with twenty-six ‘“ Heads” of 
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strenuous play ; it is the subject of endless argument and debate in 
the evenings ; it invades one’s dreams at night. A curlers’ concert 
and a Caledonian ball are held during the week; brooms, stones, 
and crampits lie in wild confusion about the steps of the hotels. 
Other visitors who are not directly interested are drawn by degrees 
into the prevailing atmosphere, and spend much of their time as the 
week goes on at the side of the rink. 
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For, regarded solely as a spectacle, the bonspiel is worthy of 
much respect. Under the delightful atmospheric conditions that 
prevail the game may be watched for hours on end, and it would 
be difficult to conceive a more fascinating or a more vivid scene. To 
those who understand, the building of each successive head, with 
the many problems it presents and the many alternatives that arise, 
is an engrossing process—always provided that the play is close 
and accurate; and even if one knows little enough about the game 
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itself there is an endless field of contemplation in the attitude ot 
the players and the methods of the different skips. Every type is 
represented. There you will see the “canny,” thoughtful skip 
studying the lie of the stones with closest concentration, giving his 
instructions in monosyllables. Here is the voluble skip who will 
address his player on the crampit in a flow of explanation, rich in 
powerful metaphor. Here, again, is the ‘ dour’ and dogged type, 
and there the skip who has been worked up by the chances of the 
game to a state of excitement bordering upon frenzy. You will 
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hear the broadest of broad Scotch, pure English (which never seems. 
to be quite in place on a curling rink), and the strangest jargon— 


from the native Swiss—made up of German patois and Scotch 
curling phrases. 


But you will seldom hear any altercation or evidence of dis- 
agreement—for curling is the most generous of games. 
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HUNTING FINANCE FOR MEN OF MODERATE 
MEANS 


BY C. E. A. L. ROMBOLD 


In these days when the cost of nearly all necessaries for man and 
beast is going up by leaps and bounds, and when local and Imperial 
taxes have reached a pitch hitherto undreamt of during a time of 
profound peace, no apology is needed for referring to the finance 
of fox-hunting. At the first glance this subject, from a _ purely 
sporting point of view, may seem a little incongruous. But on second 
thoughts a close relationship will be found, for the more true 
economy, or in other words efficiency, we can practise in the 
management of our stables the greater will be the number of days 
hunting we shall be able to obtain. It may be as well to mention 
here that these remarks are intended to apply to those whose 
expenditure on sport is strictly limited. Again, I do not presume 
to address the hunting man of great experience. These 
observations are jotted down rather for the novice by one 
who has enjoyed a vast amount of sport, both ashore and afloat, 
and who during the process has had to pull the devil pretty hard 
by the tail, as they say in Ireland. 

As I have purposely narrowed the issue to people of moderate 
means, we will take it that undue extravagance under any head is 
not permitted. But even now we are within wide limits, for do we 
not all know men whose incomes are not large, yet some appear to 
get twice as much fun for their money as others? The secret— 
if secret it be—will be found in two words, viz.: Knowledge and 
‘supervision. For in the more expensive forms of amusement, such 
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as fox-hunting, yachting, and motoring, it is an undoubted fact 
that the man who knows the game and runs his own show has the 
best time. As an example: if you be in the hands of your groom, 
your chauffeur, or your skipper, you will have to pay the price to the 
tradesmen whom they in reality employ more or less at their own 
sweet will. Conversely, if you know as much about horses and 
forage as your groom, if you can drive your car and keep it running 
as well as your chauffeur, and navigate your own yacht, you have the 
whip hand. Surely, it is poor business to play second fiddle to men 
whose education was far inferior to your own. When I had the 
honour of serving Her late Majesty, an officer had to be able to 
instruct a private practically in the latter’s duties. For instance, 
only the men carried carbines and lances, yet the commissioned 
ranks had to show equal efficiency with these weapons. Ifa rule on 
similar lines held good in civil life, we should probably hear far less 
of this man and that having to let their houses and give up hunting 
on the score of expense. 

The novice in search of information is too apt to make inquiries 
amongst those of his friends who possess the largest studs of hunters, 
presumably on the grounds that those who keep the most horses 
know the most. In a general way he could not consult worse 
authorities, for the man of many hunters is generally rich; he 
usually employs expensive servants, who, to say the least of it, 
practise no economies. This was strikingly brought home to me 
not long since, when in conversation with an acquaintance who can 
command most of the good things this world has to offer. I was 
asking him why a mutual friend, a bachelor, was not hunting that 
season. He replied that the latter had recently been placed on 
half-pay, that the poor fellow had only about {800 a year, and 
therefore could not possibly afford to join our sport! I will venture 
to say that hundreds—nay, thousands—of men whose hats cover their 
responsibilities, hunt regularly three or even four days a week, 
on an income a good deal smaller than that named. In doing so 
I make no allusion to those who ride their horses to sell. 
The tiro will be better advised by those who keep from two 
to four horses and who have in doing so seriously to consider ways 
and means. 

Let us now turn our attention to actual details aud begin 
with the stables. Here we may subdivide our subject into two 
parts, viz., by considering the outgoings of the man who has, or 
who intends to have, a permanent home, and those of the wanderer. 
The latter will scarcely encumber himself with the renting of a stable, 
but will probably prefer to keep his horses at livery. This method 
is undoubtedly expensive in many respects, for he will not be able 
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to buy his forage in large quantities, but will depend on the owner 
of the stables for his supplies. The money asked differs enormously. 
I have known the price vary in an unfashionable hunt from twenty- 
five shillings per week per horse, including stabling, food, and 
attendance, up to a similar sum in a good country for the first two 
items alone. In the first instance the horses were not well done, and 
the system generally is not very satisfactory. For, probably, in 
such establishments many horses of all sorts and kinds are kept 
in a more or less confined space, and the noble animal does not 
usually thrive when in close quarters. Perhaps one of the number 
starts influenza, or strangles, with the result that the infection 
quickly spreads. Then, again most likely a harnes. room, common 
to all, is used and one’s saddlery gets muddled up with others to its 
certain loss. In a case where more than two horses are kept, it 
would pay one in the end to employ one’s own groom, for a job- 
master’s strappers have usually too much work to do to attend 
properly to their charges. 

Obviously it is impossible to give any figure for the renting of 
separate stables per se, for in some places they can be had almost 
for the asking, that is where motor cars have largely superseded 
horses, while in a popular hunting resort with limited accom- 
modation a big rent will be demanded. In any case, it is a question 
about which we need not trouble, for the great majority of hunting 
men, permanently quartered in a country, have stabling attached 
to their houses. But a word of warning will not be out of place 
here, for those in search of a hunting-box. The importance of 
securing a central position cannot be too carefully impressed on the 
minds of these seekers. Those amongst us who have hunted in 
many countries can recall innumerable instances of men living on 
the outskirts of a hunt, or perhaps a long way from the best part of 
the country. The wear and tear that such people, and to a greater 
extent their horses, suffer from long journeys to covert and back again 
must be enormous. Take for example the case of a man who has to 
go on an average three times a week ten miles to the meet with a 
like return journey. If he has a motor I think we may fairly put 
the average cost at sixpence per mile, for a large covered car would 
not be run for this, including the driver’s wages, while a two-seater, 
steered by its owner, would be less expensive. Taking the above 
we find that thirty shillings per week will be spent in travelling 
expenses alone, or, in other words, more than the entire cost of 
keeping one hunter. 

So urgently important do I regard this question of being 
on the spot, that in my own case I took the bull by the horns and 
built a house and stables in order to have a convenient base for 
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hunting operations. Before leaving the question of stables, it may 
be said that bad ones are dear at any price. For in such cases the 
health of the horses is sure to suffer, and every day’s hunting one 
misses means at least the loss of a couple of guineas. The great 
essentials are a sound non-porous floor with outside drains, and 
large air space capable of copious ventilation. The importance of 
these points has been very much brought home to my mind during 
the past six years, that is, since I built my own stables. For, although 
they occupy a very exposed situation, I have only had one horse 
with a cold, while in former days, when my hunters were housed 
anywhere and everywhere, most of them developed chills during 
the season. Before leaving the stables it may be as well to point 
out that, when one has a free hand in the matter of choice, one should 
make sure of good loft accommodation in order that one can buy 
one’s corn, and the like, in large quantities, and thus save much 
money. 

This naturally brings us to the question of forage. When 
discussing the method of buying this, you are treading on very tender 
ground, for the old controversy about the farmer and the corn-dealer 
is revived. You naturally like to deal with the former, for you 
ride over his land and therefore are glad to give him the first chance. 
On the other hand he is apt to think that a hunting man is passing 
rich and should pay in proportion. Furthermore, he is likely, 
after the first few deals, to resent your going elsewhere for your 
provender. If you leave him bad blood is liable to be created which 
is most harmful in a hunting country, for the story is sure to be 
circulated with additions. Then, again, it has been said that he 
does not clean his corn so well as the dealer, and his methods are 
less businesslike. Consequently my advice is to buy from the farmer 
when you can safely do so, but, if you think that trouble may be 
the result, better go to a corn-merchant. 

Turning to the question of the supplies needed, we may base 
our estimate on the Army standard, viz., eight pounds of straw per 
day, twelve of hay, ten of oats in barracks and twelve under 
canvas, or on active service. As the Government corn is not of a 
very high order, although sound, the latter quantity of oats, if of good 
quality, should suffice for the average hunter; although I have 
known people declare that a stone per diem is needed. As a matter 
of fact I do not think many horses could be induced to eat the last- 
named amount. In this connection I was somewhat surprised 
recently when a lady who keeps several carriage horses, which get 
a fair share of country work, asked me to look over her stable bills, 
and I found that the weight they received worked out at about 
eight pounds per day. The animals in question always looked in good 
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fettle and up to their task. In Ireland oats are always sold by weight, 
and the system seems to be catching on in England by allowing 
forty pounds to the bushel. For conditioning hunters, it is essential 
that old corn be used, and since last year the price has advanced 
some three shillings per quarter. Personally, I had some difficulty 
at the beginning of this season, when buying a large quantity, to 
secure sufficiently good grain at twenty-four shillings per quarter of 
three hundred and twenty pounds. If we take this figure and allow, 
as above, eighty-four pounds of oats per week, the cost per horse 
works out approximately at six shillings and threepence. The novice 
might think that by buying new corn and keeping it till the following 
season money might be saved, but owing to the labour involved this 
would not pay one. For a large floor space would be necessary and 
the corn would have to be constantly turned, otherwise it would 
become sour. By the way, economy will be obtained by observing 
if one’s horses are deriving the full benefit from their oats. For 
if a hunter passes a proportion of his corn in whole form, waste is 
taking place. Consequently a crusher should be employed, and this 
can now be obtained in combination with a chaff cutter which forms 
a handy piece of machinery in a hunting stable. 

The price of hay and straw will vary in some degree as to whether 
they be local products or not. In a grass country the former should 
be comparatively cheap; where ploughed land predominates 
the latter should not be expensive. Owing to the past dry summer 
hay has risen {2 per ton. In an average season it can be obtained a 
year old at £4; to-day one can think oneself lucky to secure it at £6. 
If we take the latter price and the Army standard of twelve pounds 
per day the cost works out at four shillings and sixpence. In the 
hunting stable much of it will be given in the form of chaff, to the 
benefit of the horse’s wind. 

In other districts, when straw is very plentiful, it can almost 
be had for the asking in return for the stable manure. An average 
price is fifty shillings per ton, but this winter farmers are compelled to 
use it for feeding purposes, therefore little can be bought under £3. 
If we take the latter and the Army rate of eight pounds per day, 
the weekly cost works out at eighteenpence. But in the case of 
private stables a larger quantity is generally allowed, for in the 
Service great care is used and all bedding is removed from under the 
troop horses during the daytime and dried outside when the weather 
and other circumstances permit. The cost of bedding, however, 
need not exceed the above sum if peat moss be used. At one time 
and another sharp controversies have ranged round the respective 
merits of these two products. Prejudice has entered into the question 
owing to the latter being mainly imported from Germany and. 
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adjacent countries. The situation may be summed up impartially 
as follows. When peat-moss is chosen your groom will regard it 
with disfavour, for it undoubtedly spoils the appearance of any 
stable, and your gardener will be in a state of absolute despair ; 
for as manure it contains no heat and consequently is useless for 
hastening the advent of seakale, rhubarb, and similar food-stuffs 
which are so welcome in the early spring. On the other hand it is 
cheap (forty shillings per ton delivered may be taken as an average 
price), furthermore, horses won’t eat it, as they will straw, to 
the ruination of their condition, and in these respects it has an 
advantage over the latter. Personally, I compromise on the matter 
and bed half my boxes with one material and half with the other, 
being careful to keep the gross feeders on the foreign article. 

To sum up the cost of forage generally on the above lines it 
will be found that the amount works out at twelve shillings and 
threepence per horse per week. In this connection, I remember 
that a few years ago when prices were lower than they are to-day, a 
master of hounds, a welter-weight, who rode very big horses and 
bought the best of everything, told me that his hunters never cost 
him more than twelve shillings per week. I have made no mention 
of beans, bran, and linseed, for only small quantities will be used 
and then merely as equivalents for the usual rations. The above 
figures are only intended to refer to forage bought in large quantities. 
Where weekly supplies only are obtained, the price may easily run 
to sixteen shillings per week per horse. 

Turning to the question of feeding hunters during the summer 
we again find ourselves on very debatable ground. To suggest 
turning out horses in a grass field is rank heresy to many people. 
But much must depend on circumstances. For instance, in some 
parts of England it is necessary to have one’s hunters much fitter 
in the early part of the season than others. Take for example and 
compare those countries composed of large undulating grass fields 
surrounded with flying fences with those consisting of small low- 
lying meadows, divided by overgrown banks and ditches, that 
compel one to look before one leaps, until December frosts have 
dispelled their blindness. Furthermore, long runs are not the order 
of the day until Christmas is past and foxes have received a liberal 
education. On the other hand, if you must enjoy the luxury of having 
your hunters in the pink of condition by the first of November, by all 
means summer them in boxes, and pay the price. The process, 
however, will be somewhat expensive. It is all very well to say 
that the food will not cost much more. But it must be remembered 
that labour will have to be employed, and in these days this cannot 
be cheaply found. To arrive at an understanding on the question 
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in general we may come to the same conclusion as an old Indian 
cavalry officer and myself did after a considerable discussion on the 
subject, namely, that turning out is a good poor man’s plan, and 
that in the event of a hunter becoming very worn after a hard 
season’s work there is no better means of restoration than a grass field. 
The latter, however, should consist of good, but rather rough, land, 
where a horse will have to work for his living in order that he may 
keep some measure of condition. If a flowing stream runs through 
the pasture so much the better, for plenty of good water is 
absolutely essential. Again, the quality of the herbage makes for 
softness, or the reverse, as the case may be. To come to figures, the 
price asked for a summer’s turn out usually ranges from five shillings 
to six shillings per week. 

Grooms wages vary from {1 to {2 per week, usually one 
or two suits of clothes are also provided, and in the case of a married 
man a cottage as well. Good strappers can usually be found at 
eighteen shillings. When choosing a man to preside over his stables 
our friend of moderate means must exercise great caution; for on 
the latter’s success, or otherwise, in this direction will depend to a 
great extent the measure of the winter’s sport. Wages are a big item 
in stable expenses, so naturally a first-rate stud groom will be out 
of the question. In any case, I doubt if such an individual would 
prove an unmixed blessing in the kind of establishment we are 
contemplating, for, as I have already said, if economy is to be gained 
it is essential that the owner takes a very lively interest in the buying 
of supplies and all that concerns his stable. Such an action would 
be resented by an experienced servant who had been accustomed to 
a large measure of authority. Therefore I would suggest that the 
best kind of groom to look for would be a young man, who had 
served his time in a good hunting stable, and was seeking his first 
situation as head-man. If he be married, or about to marry, so 
much the better, if you can provide him with quarters. Otherwise 
he is likely to become somewhat of a free-fooder at your expense, 
for your cook is pretty sure to endeavour to win her way to his heart 
by means of his appetite. Another good reason for employing a young 
fellow is that he will be far more adaptable than an older one. 
Consequently, if one turns out one’s horses during the summer, his 
labour can be usefully employed in other directions. A word may 
here be said as regards the number of horses a man can “do.” Ina 
general way two will be the limit for a single-handed place, unless 
the owner be prepared to undertake a liberal share of the exercising; 
a couple of good stablemen should be able to satisfactorily 
look after five hunters unless second horses are frequently 
demanded. 
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As regards stable necessaries, these are a great deal a matter of 
personal taste, and as their cost can be ascertained by a perusal of 
any store list I will not take them in detail. A few hints, however, 
under this head showing how money may be saved will not be amiss. 
In the first place leather-lined saddles, although costing somewhat 
more in the first place, are very economical in the long run, as they 
do not require relining and stuffing nearly so often as the ordinary 
brand, and both these operations cost a good deal of money. 
Exercising bridles with nickel snaffle bits will save time, and likewise 
they will prevent your horses’ mouths from being ruined by a heavy- 
handed groom using your double bridles. As it ruins leather to be 
dried quickly and well-fitting saddlery is necessary, if one is not to 
lose many a day’s sport by sore backs, and the like, no money will 
be secured by running things too close in this direction. Consequently 
each horse should have his own particular kit. A further economy 
may be effected by using exercising saddles, which may be purchased 
second-hand in any quantity near Aldridge’s salerooms. 

Shoeing varies from three shillings and sixpence to five shillings 
per horse; removals cost about half price. A set of shoes will 
last about a month, but a horse’s feet are likely to suffer if they be 
left on longer than three weeks, and some good judges advocate 
a fortnight. As at the end of twenty-one days there will not be 
sufficient iron left to warrant replacement, a good plan is to have the 
shoes removed and replaced at the end of the first fortnight, when 
they can still be depended on to do their month’s work. 

In conclusion I would point out that if hunting men would 
only co-operate in the matter of buying their supplies, such a course 
would be much to their mutual benefit. As an example I have 
before me as I write a quotation from a big firm of peat-moss litter 
importers. Their price runs from thirty-three shillings per ton for 
not less than four to five-ton lots up to forty-one shillings for a single 
ton. These figures speak for themselves. 
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SNIPE AND SNIPE-SHOOTING 
BY FRANK BONNETT 


THE woodcock excepted, no bird is more coveted by the all-round 
gunner than the snipe. In every way he is a fascinating bird, but 
his chief charm is to be found in the extreme waywardness of his 
habits. It is true, of course, that there are certain places in the 
kingdom where in anything like suitable weather one may be fairly 
sure of putting up one or two snipe and getting a shot at them, but 
these places are few and far between even in the most famous of 
“snipey ” districts. No bird is so fastidious in its likes and dislikes : 
so erratic in its seasons; such a real conundrum in its goings-on. 
Generally speaking, the ways of the snipe are governed more or less 
by the state of the weather, but sometimes, when everything seems 
exactly right and the long-wished-for chance appears at last to have 
arrived, no snipe is discoverable. And even when you have at length 
run him to ground, so to speak, it is quite another matter to get a shot 
at your snipe. One of the most exasperating things about him is that the 
more plentiful he happens to be, the harder is it to get within range 
of him ; for although he is ever a watchful and suspicious bird, he is 
doubly so when he has his companions about him. A single snipe 
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may be comparatively easy of approach, but when the birds have 
congregated together in ‘‘ wisps” of considerable size, you may 
walk after them all day long and not get within fifty yards of them 
on more than one or two occasions. At such times, driving—if it 
be practicable—is your only chance ; but of this more anon. 

The places in England where snipe may be described as at all 
plentiful in these days are very few; but in Ireland, of course, the 
birds are still met with in considerable quantity at certain times, 


NEST AND EGGS OF THE ‘‘FULL”’ SNIPE 
Photograph by C. Reid Wishaw 


and that is the case also in Scotland, especially in some of the 
islands around the coast. In the island of Harris and Lewis, where 
Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey had the shooting for many years, remark- 
able bags were obtained during several seasons about the middle of 
the last century. In the years 1851-1854 inclusive no fewer than 
800 couple of snipe were shot. An average of over 140 couple were 
killed during a run of twenty seasons, beginning with 1851. It 
is noteworthy that most of these birds were killed during grouse- 
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shooting. The Badminton Library volumes on “ Shooting” state 
that at no time were snipe specially sought. 

And this reminds one that these birds are sometimes to be met with 
under the most unexpected circumstances. There is a place in 
Kent called the “ Snipe Settle ’’—a high plateau devoid of any kind 
of spring or marshy spot and situated within the boundaries of a 
forest. Snipe cannot be said to be numerous here, but it is a fact 
that a few of these birds—both “ jacks”’ and “ full’ snipe—have 
been met with for many seasons past during covert-shooting 
operations. What brings the birds to this unlikely spot no one 
has ever been able to discover. The ground, which is of a very poor 
and sandy description, is sparsely covered with heather, bracken- 
fern and brambles for the most part, with here and there a few 
clumps of self-established pine and birch-trees, and in one part an 
artificial larch plantation. The latter is perhaps even a more 
favourite spot for the birds than any other; yet here the ground 
is more bare than anywhere else, nothing in the way of cover beyond 
a few weeds and an occasional sickly-looking patch of heather being 
in evidence. The local idea is that the birds make use of this place 
as a sort of retreat during the day from the meadows of a sewage 
farm a mile or two distant, but it is certainly about the last place 
in the district that one would have expected them to choose. 

It is quite probable that a good many snipe are overlooked 
every season owing to this very habit of the birds in choosing what 
to our way of thinking are most unlikely haunts. Some of these 
places are discovered sooner or later by somebody, but a great many 
more must escape notice. No one can ever tell why it is that certain 
fields, lying, as they sometimes do, far away from the marsh and 
apparently quite unsuitable for snipe, are occasionally preferred by 
the birds above all others in the district, though there may be a dozen 
others equally suitable—or, as one would think, equally unsuitable— 
not far away. There is a good case in point to be found near Lewes 
in Sussex, where a certain arable field is sometimes frequented by 
the birds in scores, while nowhere else is one to be met with. 
Whether the land is under crop or lying fallow does not seem to 
matter to the snipe; at one time or another during the season they 
are certain to be found here—sometimes in small, sometimes in large, 
numbers. During a hard frost snipe occasionally visit the root fields, 
especially when the latter lie high and dry above the marsh where 
the birds are to be met with in more open weather. Yet probably 
few people ever think of trying such places for snipe, though in this 
case there is at least a supposition as to the cause of their presence. 
It is probable that the birds find many places underneath the over- 
hanging leaves where the frost has hardly penetrated, and there 
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is the additional fact that when the sun shines, the frosted leaves 
begin to drip, and thawing the ground beneath make it possible 
for the snipe to probe the ground for food more easily in such places 
than elsewhere. It is certainly always worth while, when snipe 
seem to have forsaken their more usual haunts in the marshes and 
water-meadows, to try any adjacent ground that lies well to the 
sun and possesses “‘ cover’ of some description. 

After having found the haunt of the snipe for the time being, 
the next thing, of course, is to shoot him. Much advice has been 
given on this always difficult subject, but there are very few hard and 
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fast rules that can be laid down for snipe-shooting. Opinion is 
divided—and probably always will be—as to whether you should 
let fly at your snipe the instant he rises, or whether you should 
allow him a second or two in which to settle down into a more or 
less steady flight. It may be that both kinds of advice are sound; 
it always depends on the snipe as to which rule it is better to 
adopt. While, moreover, you are hesitating as to what you shall do, 
the bird usually decides the matter for you by getting away out of 
shot! As a matter of fact, you can never tell what a snipe means 
to do when he rises with his nerve-shaking “scape! ‘scape!” 
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somewhere in your vicinity. He may gyrate all over the place ; he 
may shoot away into the air like an arrow; or he may describe a 
graceful curve to left or right either well up in the air or no more than 
a couple of feet from the ground. You must just judge for yourself 
as to what you shall do, but depend upon it that in all cases you 
should try to “‘ get on to him” just as soon as ever you can, and 
when you feel you are there, or thereabouts, have a go at him! 

Then, again, it is always a question as to whether you will 
be better advised to walk up your snipe with the wind, against it, or 
across it. There are some who will tell you that to walk with the 
wind is the best plan, but those who give that advice must have been 
very fortunate if they have never discovered that this rule, like every 
other that was ever laid down, has many exceptions. Such advisers 
base their counsel on the supposed fact that a snipe prefers to fly 
against the wind rather than with it. As already stated, however, 
snipe do not govern their actions by rule of thumb. It is true that they 
almost invariably vise against the wind, but that is not the same thing 
as flying against it. If you are a lightning performer you may 
possibly be able to let drive at the bird before he has made up his 
mind which way to go: no snipe that one has ever yet met 
wastes much time upon that matter. And once he is on the wing 
he is just as likely to fly one way as the other, unless there should 
be such a gale blowing that he is carried away by it. In such a 
case you are likely to get more shooting by walking against the wind 
than with it. How many snipe you may be able to kill in a 
hurricane is quite another matter. 

Generally speaking, snipe are most approachable during a 
sudden thaw after prolonged or severe frost. The latter has probably 
reduced the birds to a state of semi-starvation, and when the chance: 
of a good square meal once more presents itself, they are so 
very much occupied that they then give less heed to your approach 
than at other times. But when once the thaw sets in you must waste 
no time. The snipe does not take long to fill his hungry stomach, 
and though for the next hour or two after having done so he may 
be a little less alert than usual, “ that heavy feeling ’’ soon wears. 
off and he is once again his own sprightly and wide-awake little 
self. At the most he will not be a greedy feeder for more than a 
day or so, for not only is his appetite quickly satisfied, but he regains. 
his lost flesh in an incredibly short time. You may find him rather 
lean on the first day of a thaw after hard frost. That state of 
things will not last long, and the fatter he gets—such a creature of 
opposites is your snipe—the more wary does he become. 

There are times when snipe are absolutely unapproachable, 
whatever the weather may happen to be, and they are never more 
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difficult to get near than at the beginning of a sudden and hard 
frost, which has the effect of driving the birds together in large 
companies or “ wisps.’’ The keenness of the air seems to make them 
very wide-awake, and the hardness of the ground, which renders 
it impossible for you to tread softly, increases the difficulty of a 
stealthy approach. Most birds are more wary when they are in 
congregation, and snipe, no doubt, have their sentinels on such 
occasions. So try how you may they will seldom allow you 
to get within a couple of gun-shots of them, and the only thing to do 
is to organise a drive. Whether you can achieve that object 
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successfully or not depends upon circumstances, for snipe will never 
go straight ahead like partridges, and the wisp soon breaks 
up in all directions soon after the birds have been flushed. But if 
there are four or five guns and any kind of cover is at hand to conceal 
them, somebody ought to get a shot each time. Snipe, however, 
must not be driven very often or they will soon forsake even their 
most favourite resorts. Some of the birds may possibly be marked 
down if the ground be fairly extensive, but in most cases they 
will go right away after being driven, and one will not see that 
particular lot again that day, or at any rate till several hours later. 

As a rule, of course, the jack-snipe is a bird much more easy of 
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approach than its larger relative, and it is also very much more easy 
to kill. The “ jack” is met with not infrequently in some parts of 
the country, but nowhere can it be described as at all common, 
though it is possible that owing to its close-lying habits it 
is often overlooked. The jack-snipe flies much straighter than the 
full-snipe ; but it can be missed all the same. It affords a very small 
mark, and the fact that it sometimes gets up under your gun-muzzle, 
so to speak, is all in favour of its being missed by the nervous gunner, 
who in nine cases out of ten fires too soon, and so minimises to no 
small extent his chances of hitting. According to the best authorities, 
the “jack’’ has never been known to breed in this country, though 
supposed instances of its so doing have been reported from time 
to time. This variety and the larger one are the only two species of 
snipe with which the average gunner is likely to meet, but it is now 
an acknowledged fact that the “‘ double’ or “ great snipe ”’ is quite 
a distinct bird from the “ full.’’ All snipe vary very much in size, 
and the supposed occurrence of the great-snipe on many occasions 
cannot be regarded as certain unless the distinguishing features— 
to be found chiefly in the tail feathers—have been carefully noted 
at the time. As the writer on this subject in Frohawk’s British Birds 
truly observes “The majority of ‘great’ snipes honoured with 
obituary notices in the newspapers are only fine examples of the 
common snipe.” In general build the great-snipe reminds one some- 
what of the woodcock. It flies more heavily than the common 
variety, and is therefore more easily bagged—when you get the rare 
chance of having a shot at him. 

One may be forgiven, perhaps, for introducing here a very old 
snipe story, one’s only excuse for so doing being that the anecdote 
has been so often told quite incorrectly that the best part of the 
joke has been lost. It is the story of Quarter-master Molloy, of the 
64th Regiment, and it cannot be told better than in the words of 
Mr. Manley, whose delightful Notes on Game and Game Shooting, 
published many years ago, ought to be much better known than they 
appear to be. “ The said quarter-master, when stationed in Ireland, 
became passionately fond of snipe-shooting. His happy hunting- 
ground held a jack-snipe which gave him immense sport, frequently 
falling almost as soon as he had fired, and filling the gallant 
sportsman’s heart with hope and joy. But lo! as often as he fell 
he would get up again and fly a little further. On one occasion 
Molloy fired eighteen times at it—in fact, it served him for a whole 
season. One day, crossing the bog which the “jack” haunted, 
and when he was only armed with a stick, Molloy espied the snipe 
rise as usual. ‘ There goes my little friend,’ he cried, and letting 
fly with his stick in an unguarded moment, Molloy slew the little 
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“jack”? upon the spot! Ever afterwards, when the sportsman’s 
brother officers flushed a jack-snipe, they would shout ‘ There goes 
the quarter-master !’ 

Mr. Manley, in discussing the question of snipe-shooting—more 
particularly as regards the supreme moment for pulling the trigger— 
relates another story which may also bear repetition. It concerns 
the traditional old gentleman who, when a snipe rose uttering its 
cry of “ (e)scape, (e)scape,”” would mutter to himself, “ I'll be hanged 
if you do” (or something stronger), and then proceed deliberately 
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to take a pinch of snuff before he fired. This old sportsman was 
evidently one of those who believed it to be a great mistake to shoot 
at a snipe before it got into its stride, but Mr. Manley thinks that 
the behaviour of the bird must have altered a good deal since the 
days when such leisurely methods were practicable. 

Apart from its sporting possibilities the snipe—the common, 
or full-snipe, that is—is an extremely interesting bird, and when 
the opportunity occurs of studying its habits in the off-season there 
is no more profitable occupation for any student of bird-life. 
Unfortunately, the snipe does not breed plentifully nowadays in 
any part of England, though every year a fair number of nests occur 
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in the eastern and north-eastern counties, and there are a few 
specially-favoured haunts of the bird in the south—notably in Surrey 
and Hampshire. To observe—and possibly to hear—the snipe at 
its best, one wants a still sultry evening in the middle of summer, 
on which occasion, if you happen to have discovered some marsh 
where the birds are engaged in their domestic business, you are sure 
to find them most in evidence. At such times the old birds will 
take high flights in the air, and as they come to earth—as they 
frequently do in the course of their aerial evolutions—you will hear 
that wonderful and fascinating sound that the snipe alone among 
British birds seems able to produce. This has been variously 
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described as the “‘ drumming” or “ bleating” of the snipe, but 
neither term explains it quite happily. Much speculation has been 
indulged in as to the manner in which this strange and pleasing 
sound is produced, but speaking from long and careful observation, 
one would undoubtedly declare that the noise is caused by the wind 
rushing through the wing and tail feathers of the bird as the latter 
literally throws its body towards the earth. 

Except by patient watching, or by happy accident, the nest of 
the snipe is not easily found, which, perhaps, in view of the scarcity 
of the bird in most districts, is just as well. More rarely still may 
one happen upon a snipe in the act of feeding, but when such a bit 
of luck comes one’s way, it is an experience to be appreciated. The 
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writer remembers one such chance occurring some years ago by the 
side of a disused reservoir near Portsmouth. It was just getting 
light, and a high bank afforded an opportunity of observing 
without being observed. The manner in which the bird probed 
every likely-looking patch of ooze, burying its beak every time up 
to the hilt, enabled one to realise how wonderfully sensitive that 
organ must be ; and almost every time the beak went down something 
that was worth eating seemed to come up. Though the gun was 
handy and a before-breakfast snipe was the original object in view, 
that bird was left in peace to finish its breakfast, entirely ignorant 
that an interested spectator of the manner in which he 
took his morning meal had been within a dozen paces of him all 
the time. 

An Icelandic traveller has related how he once watched a couple 
of snipe feeding, one morning in August, within twenty yards of him ; 
and although he was in full view of the birds, they took no notice of 
him whatever. In our own country the snipe is never so confiding 
as that in season or out of it. Long years of persecution at the hands 
of man have developed his natural wariness to an extent that both 
naturalist and sportsman must ever deplore. Our fondness for the 
bird is very real, but the snipe does not appreciate the manner in 
which, for the most part, we are prepared to show it. 
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CRICKET AND ITS CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


SOME COMING AUSTRALIAN ELEVEN MEN 


BY SIDNEY T. FELSTEAD, OF MELBOURNE 


UNDOUBTEDLY one of the greatest factors in the success of Australian 
cricket is the thoroughly commonsense manner in which Australians 
treat the game and those who play it. This will be more readily 


understood when I say that, actually speaking, the Australian 
cricketer is neither an amateur nor a professional, though recognised 
as the former in England. In such a democratic country as 
Australia it has never been the custom to make any distinction 
between cricketers, and whether a player be employed as groundsman 
on a suburban oval, or is a professional man like Mr. M. A. Noble, 
who is a dentist in Sydney, they all receive the same treatment and 
are paid on the same scale. Without going into the ethics of the 
matter from an amateur standpoint, the cricket authorities of 
Australia have always recognised that the men who provide the 
entertainment are entitled to a share of the proceeds and, indeed, it 
would be impossible for the average player in Australia to take part 
in big matches if he were not paid, for the great majority of the men 
are engaged in outside work which suffers by their absence. 

The great ambition of every Australian cricketer is, of course, 
a trip to England, for not only does it set the seal on his fame as a 
cricketer, but has the additional solatium of a share of the proceeds 
which usually runs to about £600; and this, to most of the men, 
gives a good start in life when their cricket days are over. It is 
something of a tragedy that very few first-class men are playing in 
big cricket in Australia after thirty-six or thirty-seven years of age, 
forty being the time when, in vulgar parlance, cricketers are relegated 
to the “scrap heap.” 
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How many brilliant cricketers can I recollect who have retired 
from the game about the former age ? Messrs. Ernest Jones, W. P. 
Howell, J. J. Kelly, J. Darling, Hugh Trumble and the late R. A. Duff 
are a few I can call to mind in recent years, not including Mr. M. A. 
Noble, whose retirement was caused by an unfortunate dispute 
with the Board of Control on the question who should rule in 
Australian cricket, the players or the Board. Unluckily for Mr. Noble 
the Board had the State Associations at its back, so in preference 
to eating humble pie he gave up playing big cricket, and confines 
his energies to club matches. 

Some explanation of how the game is governed “ down under ’ 
may be of interest. The head authority is the Board of Control, this 
being composed of two representatives each from the N.S.W., 
Victorian and South Australian Cricket Associations, and one each 
from Queensland and Tasmania, the gentlemen representing these 
States having full authority to act. The Board has absolute control 
of all test matches, and finances any tours that may be undertaken, 
taking a third of the proceeds. 

Inter-State matches are purely under the control of the State 
Associations, these bodies being composed of two delegates from 
each of the clubs taking part in their premiership competition. The 
Sheffield Shield contest, as may be generally known, is only played 
between N.S.W., Victoria, and South Australia, though Queensland 
has been clamouring for the right to play, and will, I have no doubt, 
be admitted shortly. 

Players who take part in the Sheffield Shield and other Inter- 
State matches are paid {15 apiece; those who are fortunate 
enough to be picked for a test match in Australia receive £25 in addition 
to 12/- a day travelling and hotel expenses for players who come 
from States other than the one in which the Test match is being 
played. Thereis no doubt that the recompense is little enough, for the 
distances to be travelled are very great in Australia—Adelaide, for 
instance, being nearly 1,200 miles from Sydney. Coming to club cricket, 
I can at once say that the standard of play is nowhere near as 
high as county cricket in England, with perhaps the exception of 
a couple of Sydney clubs. 

It will be as well to state that outside of the State Capital cities, 
turf wickets are practically unknown, and a country cricketer, how- 
ever good he may be, has little chance of proper recognition unless 
he comes to the city. It has, in fact, long been a byword in 
Australia that a man has no chance of getting into the Australian 
eleven unless he plays in Sydney, Melbourne or Adelaide. With the 
exception of the Melbourne Cricket Club, very few of the others have 
any money, and will not bring a country cricketer down and find him 
a billet on the off-chance of his turning out well. 
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It seems to be a common impression in England that we are 
always playing cricket in Australia, but actually speaking we do not 
play as much as the English counties, for, although our season is a 
long one—lasting as it does from the first week in October until the 
middle of April—we do not play any regular cricket on every 
day. With the exception of Inter-State and irregular Inter- 
national matches, the only set programmes for the clubs are the 
Saturday afternoon games in which they decide their premiership. 
As the playing hours are from 2 p.m. till 6 p.m. it cannot be said 
that any undue time is devoted to the game, and no club plays more 
than ten or eleven matches. 

I will certainly admit that the leading players devote a lot of 
time to practice—they would need to, in view of the general 
excellence they maintain; but the purely professional cricketer, as 
known in England, does not exist in Australia for the very simple 
reason that none of the clubs could afford to pay a man simply to 
play the game. 

Apart from the big matches between the States and other 
countries practically no “ gate’’ is obtainable at a cricket match in 
Australia, even though it be at a club match in Sydney in which 
half-a-dozen famous Australian Eleven men are engaged. 


” 


The principal sources of revenue possessed by the clubs are 
dividends from the proceeds of matches played by their State, 
members’ fees (a very broken reed), and in the case of the Melbourne 


clubs particularly, a share of the “ gate’”’ from football matches 
played on their grounds during the winter, which in Australia will 
always command a “ gate’ just as in England. 

Australians play such a lot of cricket themselves in a dozen 
different grades that only a first-class match can be reckoned on as 
a “‘money maker.’ It would do the heart of a sportsman good if 
he were to go round Melbourne and Sydney on Saturday afternoons 
and see the thousands of young men and boys playing cricket, 
and playing it earnestly too. Matting is the usual wicket when 
the club is of the affluent order—hard wickets otherwise. The 
grounds are to be had from the local Municipal Council at the 
beginning of the season, and it is a great asset for Australian 
cricket that all the big cities possess thousands of acres of land 
close in where the game may be played at only the cost of 
the materials. It is on these matting wickets that most of our great 
Australian cricketers have learnt their game and also cultivated 
that golden virtue of the good batsman “ going forward,’’ which the 
matting wicket by its fast pace makes so necessary. 

One of the most interesting features of the game in Australia at 
present is the number of brilliant new players who will be met by 
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Mr. Warner and his men. New South Wales is pre-eminent in this 
respect, and there is no doubt that at the present time a N.S.W. 
eleven would easily defeat the rest of Australia. 

The pick of the lot is Mr. Eric P. Barbour, a son of the prominent 
N.S.W. Cricket official of that name. Mr. Barbour is undoubtedly 
one of the best bats in Australia, cutting, driving and pulling with 
equal facility. He is a right-hander, and in the two matches he 
played with N.S.W. last season, had the splendid average of 76.33. 
He is a student at the Sydney University, is only twenty-two 
years of age, and will, I am sure, be seen in England with the 
Australian eleven in 1912. 

A fellow student of Mr. Barbour’s in Mr. F. E. McElhone is 
another batsman who looks to have a bright cricket future before him. 
When the two were at the Sydney Grammar School together they 
used to make some phenomenal scoies, and it was no uncommon 
sight to see the school making some 800 or goo runs mainly 
by the aid of these two. A right-hander with plenty of scoring 
strokes, Mr. McElhone is a very steady bat, and although not so 
brilliant as Mr. Barbour he is much surer and is very hard to get rid 
of. Last season also witnessed Mr. McElhone’s debut in Inter-State 
cricket with an average of 46. He is, by the way, a son of Mr. W. P. 
McElhone, the chairman of the Board of Control. 

In Mr. S. H. Emery (Redfern) N.S.W. has a slow left-hand 
bowler with great possibilities before him. On his day, an important 
factor with all slow bowlers, he is extremely difficult to play, but, 
as is well known, the slow bowler on Australian wickets has to be 
very accurate with his length to be at all effective, and Mr. Emery’s 
main failing so far has been in trying to turn the ball too fast, with 
a consequent sacrifice of length. A very fair bat, he has been much 
spoken of as a candidate for the 1912 eleven, and there is no doubt 
that his bowling would be much more effective on English wickets. 

Mr. Cotter’s position as the express bowler of the Australian 
eleven is likely to be seriously challenged during the coming season 
by two players—Messrs. John Scott (N.S.W.) and J. W. Maclaren 
(Queensland). Of the two Mr. Scott is the faster bowler, though 
his deliveries are decidedly erratic, being as liable to hit the batsman 
as the wicket. He was tried for N.S.W. last season and was fairly 
successful, but he is, if anything, too young for a fast bowler as yet, 
and his time will come later. Mr. Scott is very fast for six or seven 
overs and then requires nursing, and this failing has kept him out 
of big cricket in view of Mr. Cotter’s ability to bowl for an hour 
on end. 

The Queensland candidate, Mr. Maclaren, is declared by many 
competent critics to be the best fast bowler, having a fine command 
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of length and that ability to make the ball nip off the wicket which 
was possessed by Tom Richardson and Ernest Jones. Mr. Maclaren 
is also a good right-hand bat, and has been a tower of strength to the 
Queensland team for the past four years.* 

Dr. H. V. Hordern, the Sydney “ googly ”’ bowler, is probably 
the most interesting personality in Australian cricket of to-day. 
Occupying chambers in Sydney next to Mr. M. A. Noble, the doctor 
is a fully qualified surgeon dentist with a busy practice, and it is 
a moot point whether he will be able to give much time to big cricket 
in the future. He is undoubtedly the best bowler in the world of 
the “‘wrong’un,” the way he conceals which way the ball is going to 
break being little short of marvellous. A first-class batsman and a 
brilliant field, Dr. Hordern is possibly the best all-round man in the 
Australian eleven. The first appearance he made in big cricket was 
against Victoria last season, his record showing 13 wickets for 87 runs, 
and 64 and 37 with the bat, which, when you come to think of it, 
is a pretty tidy sort of performance for a newman! _ The South 
African cricketers gave him the palm as the best “ googly ’’ bowler 
they had ever seen ; and surely they ought to know, for it wasa type 
of ball in which, till then, they had been all supreme. 

In Messrs. R. B. Minnett (University) and B. J. Folkard 
(Balmain) New South Wales has a pair of very fine all-round 
cricketers of whom much is likely to be heard in the future. Mr. 
Minnett is a right-hander who bats in forcible style, but his bowling 
is his strongest point, his fairly fast off-break proving very successful. 

Mr. Folkard has performed some wonderful feats in club cricket 
with both bat and ball. At the time of writing he has made no 
fewer than five centuries for his club this season, among them being 
items of 245 and 202 not out. He is a right-hander and scores very 
quickly as a rule, and is also a decidedly useful bowler, his 
medium pace leg break having been very successful against the 
Africans last season. Although he has already played in the 
Australian eleven against the South Africans last season, Mr. Charles 
Kelleway will be new to the Englishmen. One of those cool, 
resourceful cricketers who can both bat and bowl, Mr. Kelleway 
greatly resembles Mr. M. A. Noble in the style of game he plays 
and is also like him in build. He is a very steady bat, and bowls 
that fastish off-break so beloved of Mr. Noble. 

Others of whom more is likely to be heard in the future are 
Messrs. C. J. Tozer (University) and G. R. Hazlitt (Central Cumber- 
land). The former is a very fine batsman with an average in club 
cricket of something like 100; Mr. Hazlitt may be remembered 


* Mr. Maclaren has been bowling admirably against the M.C.C., 
according to latest accounts.—Eb. 
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as the young Victorian who did well for Australia against Mr. A. O. 
Jones’ team in 1907. He is now permanently settled in Sydney, and 
should be a decided acquisition to cricket in the mother State, as he is 
a fine all-round man and very keen on the game. 

Coming to Victorian cricket there cannot be found anywhere 
near the number of promising colts possessed by New South Wales, 
and the writer for one cannot understand it, for there is, if anything, 
more cricket played in Melbourne than Sydney. There are, however, 
two men who will be in the Australian eleven before long, the first 
of whom is T. J. Matthews, a groundsman at the St. Kilda Club’s 
oval in Melbourne. A good, sound, though by no means a polished 
batsman, Matthews headed the Victorian batting averages last season 
with 55. It is his bowling which is more likely to give him a place 
in the eleven, his most effective ball being a slow leg break 
with a lot of curl on it. He is also a very fine field, so I quite 
expect him to come to England for the Triangular Tests in 1912, 
and there will not be a more popular selection. Matthews is one of 
those quiet, unassuming men who make friends everywhere. 

The ex-Sydney, ex-Philadelphia cricketer, Mr. Bert Kortlang, is 
another who cannot long be denied a place in the eleven, being one 
of those adaptable batsmen who can play any game that is required. 
By choice he is of the aggressive type, and has played some very 
fine innings for Victoria when runs were wanted quickly. Mr. 
Kortlang is also a fine billiard player, and was only defeated in the 
final of the last amateur championship in Victoria. 

Mr. Dave Smith (Richmond) will be remembered as the batsman 
who played two fine innings against the M.C.C. during the second 
match of the tour. Mr. Smith is a bat of very forcible methods, 
and has a knack of hitting sixers without moving out of his crease. 
Whether he will be played in the Australian eleven is doubtful ; 
batsmen of his type are apt to be very risky, and Australia has 
plenty of run getters who are much surer and only waiting their 
chance to make a name for themselves. Mr. Smith is a big, strapping 
athlete who does well in most sports, and only three months ago 
captained the team which won the Football League premiership of 
Victoria. 

Over in the land of the “ croweaters’”’ (South Australia), no 
one of outstanding ability has been discovered during the last 
couple of years, and Messrs. Clem Hill and W. J. Whitty look like 
being the only two Australian eleven men the State will have for 
some time to come. Mr. Hill has a couple of brothers, Roy and 
Solly, who have both played in the State eleven, the former being 
decidedly the better cricketer. Mr. Roy Hill is a steady right hand 
bat and can usually be relied on to get runs; he also bowls a fastish 
straight ball of good length with fair success. 
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Although Mr. Solly Hill has played for his State several times, 
he has never done much good. With the exception of being a right- 
hander, he is the living image of his famous brother, both in his 
method of batting and in build. He always gives one the impression 
of trying to make runs in his brother’s style without the necessary 
soundness of defence, and one would think that big matches were 
hardly the place where he will learn to cultivate that important 
virtue of a good batsman. 


Mr. E. R. Mayne is a very useful batsman who has done yeoman 
service for South Australia the last couple of years. He is just below 
Australian eleven form, and it is very unfortunate for him that so 
many good batsmen are coming on now in Australia and will have 
to get a place in the team. 

The ex-Surrey amateur, Mr. J. N. Crawford, is still in South 
Australia, and was a tower of strength to the State eleven last 
season, having a batting average of 65.33 and also bowling well. 


Cricket in Queensland is improving more and more every year, 
and there is no doubt the game there is very keenly played under 
the trying conditions of heat. In addition to Messrs. Maclaren and 
Hartigan, the State has a pair of fine all-round men in Messrs. 
Jennings and Hayes, not forgetting Alan Marshal, the ex-Surrey 


professional, who has settled down again in the land of his 
birth. 


Coming to the older and better known players, some few remarks 
about how they are getting on may be of interest. Mr. Clem Hill, 
although inclining now to stoutness, bats as well as ever. I saw the 
famous left-hander make some big scores last season and his timing 
was simply perfect. He is now captain of the Australian eleven in 
succession to Mr. Noble, and will, I am sure, have the best wishes 
of his English friends for success in his new position during the 
coming test matches. 

As the South Africans can testify, Mr. Victor Trumper has 
recovered the form he mislaid during the 1909 tour in England. A 
contribution of 214 not out in the third test at Adelaide was, I fancy, 
as good as anything he has ever done, and he should prove a thorn 
in the Englishmen’s side this season, as he has already shown excellent 
form. Mr. Trumper has a «sports depot” in George Street, Sydney, 
and does a flourishing business. 

Mr. Warwick Armstrong again did well for Victoria last season, 
heading the bowling averages with 17 wickets for 21 runs and having 
a batting average of 37. The tall Victorian has been putting in a 
lot of work in the Melbourne Club’s gymnasium during the last few 
months, getting rid of that ever increasing adipose tissue, and I quite 
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expect him once more to be a leading light in the Australian team. Mr. 
Armstrong always lays himself out for a special occasion ; in smaller 
matches I am afraid he is inclined to be a trifle lazy. 

That phenomenal left hand run-getter, Mr. Warren Bardsley, 
has, I think, improved a great deal in the last couple of years, and 
he is certainly the most effective batsman Australia has had for some 
years past. The following are his figures in Inter-State matches 
last season. 


Innings. Times not out. Highest score. Total runs. Average. 


No one will grudge Mr. Bardsley his success, for he is one of those 
conscientious cricketers who get up at daylight and have a couple 
of hours’ practice in the cool of the early morning—certainly the 
wisest time in Australia. 

As I stated before Mr. Cotter will have to bowl right up to form 
if he is to retain his place in the Australian eleven. When thoroughly 
in earnest there is no doubt that he is a bowler who can win test 
matches, but he has a habit of slacking off during a game, and 
without that extra bit of pace Mr. Cotter’s bowling is not very 
difficult on a good wicket. 

Mr. W. Carkeek will probably succeed Mr. Carter as the wicket- 
keeper of the eleven this season, for the latter is not quite so young 
as he once was and has also gone to pieces with his batting. There is 
no doubt Mr. Carkeek has greatly improved, and without being a 
Blackham he is decidedly useful. 

In 1909 Mr. Noble said he would make Mr. W. J. Whitty the 
best bowler in Australia, and the assertion looks like coming true. 
He displayed first-class form against the South Africans last season, 
and has now a fine command of length possessed by few left-hand 
bowlers. 

Messrs. C. G. Macartney and D. R. A. Gehrs have been batting 
very well recently, the former’s batting, like that of Wilfred Rhodes. 
having improved at the expense of his bowling. The little New 
South Wales player is a very keen cricketer, and probably puts in 
more time practising than any other member of the eleven. Mr. 
Gehrs headed the South Australian batting averages last season 
with 69.20 runs, and he is certainly one of the prettiest bats and 
best fields in the Australian’s team. 

At the time of writing it is, of course, impossible to say who will 
constitute the first eleven to meet the Englishmen, but the team 
is sure to be picked from the players I have mentioned, and some 
of the new men will be in England for the great triangular battle 
next year. Strengthening the bowling is the great objective of the 
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selectors (Messrs. Hill, Iredale and Macalister), the opinion being 
universally held in Australia that the Englishmen will require to be 
literally ‘‘ dug out.” As regards the destination of the “ Ashes ”’ no 
one can say ; but the chances seem more in favour of Australia, owing 
to their having so many brilliant players who have proved their worth 
in representative contests, while Mr. Warner’s team is a comparatively 
untried one in test matches. Australia has also the great advantage 
of playing in their own country, and with the great number of first- 
class men available I doubt very much if Mr. Warner will repeat 
his achievement of 1905. 

As the South Africans discovered to their cost, the Australians 
play test matches in an entirely different spirit from that of their 
ordinary engagements. With a desperate resolve to win against 
any odds, they play the game as though the fate of the world 
depended on their efforts, and getting them into a corner only brings 
out that extraordinary keenness which has already been recognised 
by both Englishmen and Africans. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a few words in defence of that 
much-abused person, the Australian “ barracker.’’ Cricket writers 
who have never been to Australia say he is of the “ larrikin ”’ type, 
but from a pretty lengthy experience of the game “‘ down under,”’ 
I have always found that the “ larrikin’’ does not shed the light 
of his presence on cricket matches at all. The “ barracker”’ is of 
the ordinary working-man type, and he does not, as many seem 
to think, reserve his remarks for visiting teams. I have often 
heard Mr. Noble “got at’ for bowling his off theory, and 
Mr. Armstrong always comes in for a share of dissent when he starts 
that perpetual pegging away on the leg stump and the batsman 
plays him with his pads. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Australian pays to see a cricket match 
in the hope of some entertainment, and “ barracking’”’ is only a 
means to that end. 
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MR. VOLLIE VAN DER BYL, MASTER CAPE HOUNDS 


A DAY WITH THE CAPE HUNT CLUB 
BY L. E. DARELL 


CrasH! went my alarm at 5-45 a.m., and with mingled thoughts 
and many mutterings I jumped out of bed. ‘‘ Was it worth it ?” 
and ‘‘ Why could they not go at a more civilised time ? ’—for was 
it not a meet of the Cape Hounds in the pursuit of the wily jackal ? 
A cold bath, however, soon puts things right, and with a hasty 
breakfast, and a rush for my Kodak, I soon found myself on the 
way down to Rondebosch station. There I found my horse ready 
to be entrained, with half-a-dozen more, on the Cape Hunt Special. 

We had not long to wait before she came puffing in, bringing 
some eight or ten more enthusiasts from Wynberg. At Salt River, 
where a further contingent got in, we reached the main line bound 
for Kraifontein. And now I seize the opportunity to talk to our 
genial Master, Mr. Vollie Van Der Byl, and he gives me the following 
facts :— 

The Cape Hunt was started as far back as the year 1843 
(although a pack of hounds had been imported by Lord Charles 
Somerset, when he was Governor, in the early twenties). Colonel 
John Bower, who came out to South Africa on Remount duties, and 
who had seen his first fox killed by the Fife hounds shortly after the 
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Battle of Waterloo, thrice carried the horn of the then Union 
hounds. It is told of the Colonel that on being asked what they 
hunted in South Africa, he replied: ‘“‘ Jackal, though we used to 
call ’°em foxes.’ He afterwards hunted the Hambledon, rode to 
hounds till he was well over ninety, and died in his ro2nd year. 

The next thing we hear of, according to ‘‘Sam Sly’s African 
Journal,” is a most festive dinner at the Hunt Club House, 
Durbanville, 26th May, 1848, followed next morning by a capital 
hunt of one hour and twenty minutes from Mr. Jan Louw’s Farm, 
Pheasant Kraal, with a kill in the open. Mr. W. Proctor seems to 
have been Master at this time, and amongst the field we find the 
names of Colonel Mitchell, Captain Crowther, Captain Clerke, with 
Messrs. Hodgson Gird (father and son), Lillie Mudigate Ogilvie. 

Then alas! we cannot trace any history of the Hunt until 1866, 
when Percy Vigors carried the horn, to be followed in the following 
order :— 


1873....Colonel Glynn, 24th Regiment. 


1874-6..F. Carrington, 24th Regiment 

(now General Sir Frederick Carrington) 
1880....Captain Thurkill, 88th Regiment. 
1881-2. .F. Cookson, g1st Highlanders. 
1883-5. .Colonel Montgomery, D.A.A.G. 
1886. ...Colonel Spence, D.A.A.G. 
1887-8. .Chamley Turner, Royal Scots. 
1889....W. M. Sealy. 
1889....Captain Standish, East Yorks. Regiment. 
1894... -.Colin McClean, Black Watch. 
1895....J. Versfeldt. 
1897-9. .Major R. Chester Master, K.R. Rifles. 
1go1—2.. Major R. Chester Master, K.R. Rifles. 
1902....Major Rankin, 7th Hussars. 
1903....Major C. Bulkeley Johnson, Scots Greys. 
1904....Dudley B. Fenn. 
1905-6. .Captain J. T. Lutley. 
1907-10.V. Van Der Byl. 


At a meeting on the 31st January, 1894, regret was expressed 
that the minute book had been lost, and thus we lose much 
interesting history. It was also announced that 214 couple of 
hounds had arrived from England, and had started their South 
African lives on Robben Island, under the Government quarantine 
regulations. Kennels were now built on the Alphen Estate, Wynberg, 
Mr. Cloete giving the land rent free and supplying a lot of timber 
for the buildings. 
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A DAY WITH THE CAPE HUNT CLUB 


THE DEPUTY MASTER. COLONEL RYCROFT 


We now jump to the year 1894, when the present Cape Hunt 
Club was formed, and rules were drawn up very similar to those 
now in force. In 1895 the first Cape Hunt Steeplechase meeting was 
held at Klapmuts, at which much enthusiasm was shown, many 
naval and military officers being present. 

But here we are at Kraifontein, and there is Arthur Hazlerigg 
with 124 couple of hounds in the pink of condition, brought over 


ARTHUR HAZLERIGG, HUNTSMAN, ON ‘‘LUCIFER ” 
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from the present kennels at Durbanville, as their Wynberg home 
has been given up for some seasons owing to the Jack no longer 
frequenting the Cape Flats. The sun is already shining with no 
mean force, so it behoves us to hurry up, and away we go down the 
railway line—a small party this morning, but all good sportsmen— 
Miss Van Der Byl, General Sir H. J. Scobell, Colonel Rycroft, 
Captains Darell, Andrews, Rynd, Frisby, with Messrs. Roderick 
Jones (Secretary), Cecil Govey, R. Harland, Flag-Lieut. Hamer, 
Master Carver, and, of course, our Master, V. Van Der Byl. After 
jogging some three miles we arrive at Mr. Myburgh’s Farm, 
Goostenburg, where lies a favourite covert of Hazlerigg’s, from 
which many a stout jackal has slipped away. By a covert I mean 


OFF TO DRAW 


simply some few acres of veldt which has not been burned for some 
years, generally situated on high ground amongst the rocks. 

Are we to be disappointed this morning ? One can hardly think 
so, for to my mind we have everything in our favour: a beautiful 
day, with a nice dew and just enough sun at present to entice the 
Jack out of his earth to lie and bask full stretch under a tempting 
Rhenoster bush. Hounds dash into the thick as though they mean 
business. Soon we hear Hazlerigg’s voice shouting to a puppy to 
leave the buck alone, and away goes a Duiker, taking each bush in 
his stride. Three-quarters of the covert are drawn, but hark! 
there are Ruby and Marigold opening in that thick part of the bush ; 
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they have never been known to tell a lie, the whole pack fly to them, 
and we soon see the meaning of it all. A Jack has been creeping 
about and has popped into his earth, followed by old Villager and 
Vixen—small wonder that with such spacious abodes as these, 
first of all made by the ant bear and then improved by the porcupine 
—the jackal seems to be immune from mange. 

On the pack being drawn off, away goes the Jack at a smashing 
pace, his two companions having no doubt become too familiar for 
his liking, and whatever happens, says he, “I will keep on the 
top of the ground. No more holes for me to-day !”’ 

The hounds get away on excellent terms, and the chase speeds 
towards Mulder’s Vlei, over the road in the direction of the railway. 


A CHECK ON THE RAILWAY LiNE 


Swearing at these wretched hidden mole holes is over, at any rate, 
for the present. 

What a treat this is for the man who loves to see hounds hunt ! 
True, there is no jumping, but there is quite enough of the element 
of danger to make it exciting in these hidden mole holes which so 
frequently bring horses down. A man must needs keep his mount 
well balanced, and at the same time requires a fairly good nerve to 
gallop fast and strong over the veldt. They never check for a 
moment, up hill and down dale for forty minutes by the watch. 
Then ahead we see four ostriches fairly on the run, and the unusual 
cry of ‘“ Ware ostrich!” is heard. But it is only a couple and a 
half of puppies, and the hunt soon gets going again. Over Brier’s big 
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camp and down to the river, how they drive! And to what rare 
music the pack are treating us! There must be a wonderfully good 
scent, for they would go through the proverbial brick wall to-day. 
Now for Putrysfontein and Joostfontein. Horses have need to be 
fit to keep up in such a hunt as this! 

Now we are held up by our first barbed wire fence. Would 
that we could just jump it; but half-a-dozen willing pair of hands 
soon have it bent down, horses are led over, and my watch says sixty 
minutes with the pace a cracker! Another wire fence stops us, 
but little delay occurs, as the farmer has it down for us, tells us he 
has seen the Jack just in front of the hounds, and we are pushing 
him up to the covert where we first found him. ‘“ There he goes!” 
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shouts the Colonel, and surely enough there he is on the opposite 
bank, just skirting the rushes. Hounds cast themselves and pick 
up the line, with that good old pied bitch Vixen (Isle of Wight 
hounds, I think) leading, closely followed by Crafty, Tulip, Bashful, 
and Banker. The covert in Matjeskuil bottom reached, poor Jack 
is too beat to face the open again, hounds overrun him a bit, but on 
being held back—the first time they have been touched during the 
run—that good veteran Waterman suddenly dives under a thick 
Rhenoster bush and is repaid for his trouble by a nasty bite on the 
nose from poor Jacko. Now the pack are all round him, but he 
gamely dodges down the hill into the reeds and sedges, and on the 
bank of the stream they run into him, as bold and as big a jackal 
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as ever stood up before hounds. One hour and fifty minutes. The 
mask is presented to the Secretary, and I have the luck to be given 
the brush to remind me of one of the best gallops of its sort I have 
ever seen. 

I suddenly remember my Kodak and find it still strapped on 
to my saddle, so now I do a little execution with it. We all decide 
that we and our horses have had enough for one day, especially as 
it is some seven miles back to our train; so after a sandwich and 
a glass of Cape wine, we jog quietly back, and this gives me an 
opportunity of having a chat with Hazlerigg, who has been con- 
nected with the Hunt for the last nine years. He tells me that one 


BREAKING HIM UP 


really cannot talk about the Cape hounds without mentioning the 
name of Chester Master, who so ably handled the pack for some 
four years. He was most popular with all the farmers and was a 
great man at catching his Jack, as many as ten or twelve being 
accounted for in a season, whereas now six or eight is a good bag ; 
but there were more jackals and less wire in those days. 

As regards hounds, some eighteen couple are kept, eight 
couple of which have been bred at the kennels, and four hunt 
horses. Billary fever, very similar to distemper, has of late years 
sadly affected the pack; but now they can be inoculated in the 
early stages of this dire disease, and a hound is hardly ever lost. 

As for jackal, it is true they are rather scarce, but we have 
not had a blank day this season, and as long as we have our rocky 
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kopjes some thousands of feet high, there will always be Jack and 
a certain number will always come down to the Flats. 

Here we are again at the railway station, and with very many 
thanks to the Master and Huntsman, and our hard-working 
Secretary, for the grand day’s sport they have shewn us all, I take 
my place in the train which is to hurry us back to Cape Town, and 
think to myself to what can I liken jackal hunting in the “ Old 
Country.” Well! it is a thing of its own, wherein I think lies the 
beauty of it. Perhaps the nearest approach to it is stag hunting 
with the Devon and Somerset, in which country, years ago as a 


“HOMEWARD BOUND.’ A. HAZLERIGG ON ‘‘ STARCH ”’ 


boy, I used thoroughly to enjoy myself; but you do not find those 
steep hills, nor do you get any woodland at all; simply the grand 
open veldt, which stretches as far as the eye can see. As regards 
the best horse to ride, the country-bred comes first, preferably a 
Basuto pony. As in most countries, a real clever horse will go 
over it, but he must not be more than fifteen hands. 

In conclusion, I wish to urge that all visitors to Cape Colony, 
should they come here in either June, July, August or September, 
to bring with them a pair of riding breeches. They will be sure of a 
most hearty welcome from the Master and members of the Cape 
Hunt Club. 
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PADDY-THE-PONY 
BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


“Now that those animals have finally gone, I vote that we go back 
to the road, Ethel—this place is horribly wet.” 

Susan D’Acre spoke pettishly with a glance at her cousin, who 
was standing on the top of a bramble-grown bank staring wistfully 
out over the grey-green December country. 

Ethel did not answer. What Susan had referred to as “ those 
animals,” in other words the Tubbernauv hounds, interested her far 
more than her Dublin-bred cousin. Her whole soul was with them as 
they raced away to a silver horizon. She envied every single one 
of their few followers, even down to little Paudeen, the smith’s 
youngest son, who was bucketting wildly along in the rear on a 
bare-backed mule. 

“ Listen Susie,” she said, suddenly, turning round and plumping 
down among the wet bracken on the bank. “ Old Mr. Milmeen, 
Prissy’s uncle, says no woman would ride at a decent hunting pace 
across any kind of country if there wasn’t a man to pick her up. 
To show him how wrong he is we’re going to have a ladies’ race 
right across Moylongkeale to the Moat of Ardlong the day after 
to-morrow, and he’s to give that chestnut he bought for Rose 
Milmeen, which she’s afraid to ride, and a beautiful brand new saddle 
to the one who wins—and I’ve got nothing to ride!’’ Ethel’s voice 
rose to a note of tragedy. 

Susan, picking burrs off her skirt, merely sought for a drier patch 
of ground. 

“T’ve tried everyone in the county and no one will lend me a 
mount,” continued Ethel. ‘‘ The men have all cut up rusty, so that 
even their own womankind find it hard to get anything torun. They 
all say it’s tomfoolery and that the horses will be lamed, and nonsense 
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of that sort. In fact, they’re just nasty about the whole thing. 
That’s the worst of a county where every one has to turn a penny on 
the stable. We’re even worse here in Tubbernauv than most places.” 

‘““ My shoes are full of water,” murmured Susan, sadly. 

“Hullo! There is Prissy in the bohereen!”’ cried Ethel, 
ignoring this plaint. “And riding the horse, too! Look at him, 
Susie. Doesn’t he fill your eye ? Oh, I must have him! It doesn’t 
matter who the thing that carries one belongs to—it is the rider who 
wins. You're late, Prissy. Hounds have gone.” 

“Uncle Jim told me not to follow in any case,” called Priscilla 
from the road. ‘“ This fellow will be mine the day after to-morrow. 
My mare, Margot, is sure to win the race. Ta-ta, I’m going home.” 

She waved her hand to Ethel, who flung herself off the bank 
and stared hungrily at the chestnut’s deep heart and great quarters 
and the fine coat that bespoke his breeding. 

“To think of him going begging as it were !”’ she groaned, aloud. 
“To be had just for getting first across Moylongkeale! Oh!” 

A horse of her own had been Ethel D’Acre’s one devouring 
desire ever since her return from school two years earlier. Neither 
her mother nor her mother’s second husband cared for hunting or 
troubled themselves about the instincts inherited by the girl from a 
father well-known in his day as a first-rate man to hounds. Her 
pleadings for any sort of screw—any sort of pony—even permission 
to ride the carriage horses, were generally met by refusal or vague 
promises of “‘ some other time.’’ And now another season had come 
round, a month of it indeed was gone, and she saw herself no nearer 
her desire. 

“T must get Rose’s chestnut—I must !”’ she said, desperately, 
looking all about her with an air of invoking unseen powers. 

As if in direct answer to her appeal, there appeared round the 
corner a chosen ally of hers since her babyhood—a_grave-faced 
little man, known in the barony as Paddy-the-pony. He was, as his 
affix denoted, a dealer in ponies, and the keenest sportsman and 
most good-natured in three baronies—‘ kindly Irish of the Irish ” 
to the tips of his fingers. 

Ethel, who had had many a mount of his providing on curly- 
coated, three-year-old, pieces of equine wisdom under fourteen hands 
high, greeted him gleefully and proceeded, to Susan’s dismay, to 
instantly pour out her tale of woe. 

Paddy listened gravely, with an occasional glance at the 
‘woolly foal which he had been towing across country on a clothes 
-line. 

“ Begorrah now, isn’t that too bad ?”’ he said, when Ethel came 
at last to a doleful pause. “If ’twas last month now I had the 
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grey filly, and there’s not a fence on Moylongkeale, aye, or in the 
ring of Ireland itself would knock that one, but sure I’m after 
selling her this fortnight back and all I have in it now is this fella 
and a small slip of a red colt that’s ailing on me this long while r 

“T’d ride anything that could jump,” said Ethel, despairingly. 
“Isn't there anyone who would hire me a horse, Paddy ? Donovan ? ” 

“ Donovan’s away to Ameriky,” answered Paddy. ‘“‘ There’s a 
fella below in the town has horses. But sure the like 0’ them ‘ud 
never lep Moylongkeale. Ye’d pity the poor bastes if ye seen them 
and they wid the legs foldin’ under them before they have a mile 
travelled. ’Tis unknown to me where ye’'ll get a horse, Miss Ethel— 
so it is. Begannies, there’s me cousin Shaun fornint us on the road. 
We have a right to ax him. He'll maybe have heard tell of one.” 

But Shaun, though profoundly sympathetic, was not hopeful. 

“ Micky Doolan has his shan-bui murdered carting turnips,” he 
said, with the air of a general reviewing troops; ‘‘An’ Jack-the- 
rabbit’s foxy mare has a lameness on her this long while back— 
an’ the white baste Miskel drives under the side-car wouldn’t lep 
a sod of turf for ye. There was a tinker fella had a grand pony 
here ere last week but sure the polis have him took up since then, 
let alone that them tinkers does be as tricky as eels. An’ in regard 
to the red colt me uncle has, I’d think bad to——”’ 

“Ah, have done!” interrupted his cousin, angrily, perceiving 
the deepening gloom induced by this recital. ‘“‘ Don’t be fretting 
yourself, Miss Ethel.  It’d be a pity to have a young lady like 
yerself disappointed, so it would—I’d be sorry for a thing like that to 
happen. ‘Tis unknown to me where I'll get a horse, but no matter 
for that. Let yez come to me house on the day after to-morrer, 
Miss Ethel, and I’ll have a baste in it, so I will.” 


* * * * * 


“The dear knows it’s what I wish the ould master was stuck 
head down in the bog—him and his race!”’ said Paddy-the-pony, 
plaintively, two mornings later. 

“Tt’s a wonder quality ‘ud go trouble over the like of them 
things,’ remarked his mother, evicting a hen from the bottom 
shelf of the dresser. ‘It’s not meself would go stravaging the 
country in muck and wet if there was nothing to hinder me from 
sitting widin in the house wid a grand silk dress on, an’ a hat and 
feathers on me head. I’m thinking the young ladies have ye pair- 
secuted, Paddy.”’ 

“They have so. Sure the shed is throng wid bastes they’re 
after bringing in it, the way they wouldn’t be cot by their dadas. 
In dhread of me life I am for fear I’d meet the Colonel or maybe 
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Sir Pather. Them two is very bitther agin the notion, but indeed, 
as for the young gerrls they have, it ‘ud be as good for them to be 
talking to the fishes below in the lough.”’ 

Paddy paused to sigh heavily. “ An’ faith, by the same token, 
I have no horse got yet for Miss Ethel, an’ she’ll be fit to tear iron,” 
he went on. “I’m after sending Shaun over to see could he borrow 
the loan of Mike Mulcahy’s mare—maybe this is him coming up the 
bohereen now.” 

The afflicted man moved to the door as he spoke. 

“Ah, more power to ye, Shaun!” he cried, when he saw his 
cousin’s shaggy head being borne along high above the bank that 
fenced the bohereen. ‘‘ Sure the mare’s after growing two three 
inches on Mick, so she is,’”’ he added in a tone of perplexity. 

Shaun with a mysterious air rode to the door and dismounted 
consequentially off a tall, sheeted, hooded form. 

“What horse have ye there at all?” asked his cousin. “Is 
Mike after buying some new baste and grand clothes to match—no 
less 

“Be damn to Mike!”’ returned Shaun. “‘ When I went in in his 
place and axed the mare—‘ the mare is it ?’ sez he, ‘ faith I had the 
mare under the side-car ere yesterday,’ sez he, ‘ an’ what did she go 
do only break the yoke on me an’ a harness as well,’ sez he, ‘ an’ 
away wid her over the bog, an’ sorra a one got to lay a hand on her 
yet,’ sez he. ‘ Faith,’ sez I, ‘it’s hardly ye’d ever catch her again 
so,’ sez I. ‘ An’ I may go back out o’ this.’ ‘ Deed aye, ye may,’ sez 
he.” 

Shaun paused, with that sense of the dramatic possibilities of a 
situation which is so strong in Irishmen of his class. 

‘““ Away wid me then,” he went on after a second, “ out west the 
road, an’ who was in it there only Johnny-the-fool, that’s working 
in Mr. Milmeen’s stable. ‘Look at me,’ sez he, ‘the way I am! 
I have a right to be at the station this minute an’ the bike’s after 
puncturing on me.’ ‘ What call have ye at the station?’ sez I. 
‘Sure there’s a horse coming for us on the 11-15,’ sez he, ‘ An’ they'll 
not lave the ould box stand, bad cess to them !—only throw out the 
horse, and the dear knows would he destroy himself wid the fella of a 
porter that’s in it. There was never any great name on that one for 
sense.’ ‘ There was not,’ sez I. ‘I wouldn’t wonder now, Johnny, 
if ye got the horse dead. Horses is very aisy knocked on them 
platforms,’ I sez, ‘ I'll go on and throw an eye on him,’ sez I. 

“Well, when I kem to the station, by dint of the short cut 
fornent Muldoon’s house, what did I see only the horse, an’ he mad 
all out, and the two station fellas that was there bet-out striving 
to quiet him. He had them murdered and pairsecuted wid his leppings 
and rarings, so he had—an’ “i 
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“ An’ ye took him ?”’ interrupted Paddy. 

“T did that same,” answered Shaun. “ Begannies, only for that 
them two fellas was dead. He had them dragged hither and over 
till ye’d fancy the road was after being ploughed! Johnny’ll 
think ’tis to Mr. Milmeen’s I’m gone wid him. Throw an eye on him, 
Paddy. He’s a great baste—a great baste entirely !” 

Shaun as he added this rider turned to the horse and began to 
unbuckle his roller. 

“Oh begorrah, ’tis Green Knight no less. "Twas to win the 
National Hunt Cup next April Mr. Milmeen bought that one!” 
ejaculated Paddy, as the swept off sheets revealed a raking dark 
grey horse. “‘ Holy Pather! but himself ’ull murder the two of us! 
’Tis what ye may take the baste away out of this before Miss Ethel 
sees him—so ye may, Shaun, and divil sweep ye for a fool!” 

Before Shaun could answer, Ethel came stumbling round the 
corner of the bohereen with her early-Victorian saddle—a_ thing 
found in a disused loft—clasped cumbrously to her. She gave a 
gasp when she saw the Green Knight. 

“Oh, Paddy! Why he looks like winning a race!”’ she cried. 

“ Faith she’ll have to have the baste now,” muttered Paddy. 
**T’d sooner face the old master, for as mad as he'll be, than herse f 
when the horse was taken from under her—but _begannies, 
Shaun 

He paused with a threat in his eye. 

“Ah sure, ’tis only exercise for the horse,” put in Shaun. 
“And when herself has the race won what ’ud signify a mouthful 
o’ chat out of the old master? It’s him was handy wid his talk 
ever and always.” 

He turned to Ethel interrogatively, and Ethel after a second 
spent in wrestling with her conscience, nodded. 


* * * * * 


Moylongkeale—the narrow plain of ships—had, as its name 
implied, once been a lough. It lay flat and green and lit by misty 
sunlight—a chosen place for races of every kind, ever since those 
far off days when the ancestors of its present inhabitants had 
charged across it with the ancestors of its present horses harnessed 
to chariots. A ridge called Drumlong ran all along its southern side— 
and upon Drumlong on this memorable 22nd of December were 
black clustered patches of people come together to see the ‘“‘ Ladies’ 
race,’’—the entire county, from the M.F.H. down to the postman’s 
centenarian great-grandmother. Three miles away, the Moat of 
Ardlong, chosen as winning post, rose like a green, flat-topped pyramid 
out of the grey plain. 
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Ethel and Paddy-the-pony approached the starting point by 
a circuitous route leading the Green Knight shrouded in a couple 
of old tartan shawls, from the fringes of which his eyes and _ his 
long white nose, now well smeared with mud, protuded grotesquely. 

“ Sure the man that bred him wouldn’t know him,” said Paddy, 
consolingly, stopping to shift Ethel’s antediluvian saddle upon 
his shoulder, “‘ but, all the same, I’m thinking ’twould be better 
for us to stop widin in the gorse. His honour, Mr. Milmeen, is 
away waiting on the Moat—still, ye wouldn’t know who’d wheel 
around and ax questions. There’s some very handy wid their 
questions.” 

Paddy while he spoke was edging towards a ten-acre, olive- 
green patch which straggled up the side of Drumlong ridge. The 
bushes rose high above their heads, high above the Green Knight’s 
pricked ears as they cajoled him, snorting loudly, in amongst them. 

“Heavens, there’s someone here!” exclaimed Ethel, petrified 
by the sound of a smothered laugh from the prickly fastnesses. 

“Ah, ’tis only the Colonel’s young ladies,’ returned Paddy. 
“In dread he’d stop them they do be. Hadn’t I their bastes widin 
in the shed since grey dawn ? ”’ 

He pushed aside a bush and disclosed the Colonel’s young 
ladies each holding a horse, and each convulsed with merriment. 

“ Papa’s riding about outside telling every one how he put his 
foot down and locked the stable door, and how we’re all sulking 
in our rooms at home!” gurgled Lorraine, the eldest, when she saw 
Ethel. 

“ He did lock the stable but the horses were out first,”’ put in 
Doreen. 

“The postman helped us to get them away—a nice job we had 
sneaking them out down the back avenue!” said Nadine the third 
girl. “‘So you’ve got a horse, dear ? ” 

“Yes, I’ve got a horse,” answered Ethel, hurriedly. “I'll 
tell you where I got him afterwards. How many starters will there 
be, Lorraine ? ”’ 

“* Well, we’re four here,” returned Lorraine, ‘‘ and Kathleen and 
Eileen O’Dynor makes six, and Prissy Milmeen seven, and Mrs. 
Brown and Mrs. Green nine, and a couple of the Killara girls—if they 
aren’t all dead by now. They were outside on the hill, the whole 
seven of them, fighting like grim death over two horses, which is 
all they can raise—Sir Peter wouldn’t let them ride any of his. 
I say, I believe that’s Maurice Milmeen going down to the start. 
Come on, girls.” 

As the Misses Maculick departed and Paddy prepared to devote 
himself to the somewhat stormy task of saddling the grey, Shaun 
appeared suddenly among the gorse. 
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“Whisper now, Miss Ethel,” he said, impressively. ‘I seen 
that horse schooled a few times above in Kildare, and I’m telling 
ye all ye’ll need is to be belting him along. He’s the grandest 
lepper ever was in it, all but the wather—I don’t know rightly 
what’s on him but he have a great allegation agin the wather—so 
he have.” 

“Ah sure, that’s the divil!”’ put in Paddy. ‘“ An’ the Moy 
river in it an’ all.” 

Shaun waved an authoritative hand. ‘“‘ Let ye be minding me 
now, what I’m telling ye, miss,” he went on. ‘ As soon as ever ye 
face out at the Moy, let a roar out of ye the way ye’d put dread in 
the rogue. Ye have a right to be laying a few slaps on him, too, 
that’ll carry him down to the river smart an’ sharp. Meself ’ull be 
there and two three young fellas, and never fear but we’ll larrup the 
baste well if he offers to stop or stay. He’s apt to be very arch under 
ye, miss—sure the devil’s busy wid him already.” 

He nodded at the Knight, who suddenly flicked his heels through 
the top spikes of a gorse bush. 

“Maybe it ’ud be as well for me to keep a hoult of him until 
ye’d be away,” said Paddy as he tossed Ethel up into the deep 
horned well of old leather. ‘‘ Once ye have him coursing across 
Moylongkeale he’ll not be axing to pelt his heels into the stars that 
way,’ he added, taking the horse by the head. 

Ethel, though she would not admit it, was secretly glad of 
the ‘hoult.’ Even with it, the Green Knight’s progress down to 
the ash-tree which had been selected as starting post was very 
erratic. She could not spare a second to look about her, but the 
tail of her eye showed her Gladys and Dolly Killara pursued by a 
bevy of angry sisters, the two youngest of whom, aged thirteen and 
fifteen, were shedding tears. She had too a fleeting glimpse of 
Lorraine dodging her outraged parent. 

“The Colonel’s fit to whip the head off me,” murmured Paddy, 
“‘an’ Mr. Milmeen’s apt to be the same, so he is—but sure there’s 
not a horse in it to touch this fella, Miss Ethel. I’m telling you 
ye ll win aisy. Ah, poor Mr. Maurice! It’s what the ladies have 
him heart-scalded wid their chat. Look at him now, and he striving 
to put them in line!” 

Mr. Milmeen’s nephew, Maurice, who in a weak moment had 
agreed to act as starter, was indeed “ heart-scalded.” All the 
starters had arrived except Ethel, and all seemed bent on either 
explaining to him what he ought to do, or demanding to be told what 
they ought to do. Their mounts too were an uneven and unruly lot. 

Dolly Killara rode a fourteen-hand, skew-bald pony, her sister 
an aged weight-carrier of depressed appearance. Lorraine Maculick 
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had a skinny ill-tempered Argentine hireling, Doreen an immensely 
tall, narrow, superannuated steeple-chaser, Kathleen O’Dynor, by 
several days of tearful pleading had acquired her mother’s flea- 
bitten grey, and Eileen, Kathleen’s fat, sour, roan cob. A well- 
bred chestnut which she could neither stop nor steer carried young 
Mrs. Green, and Mrs. Brown and Priscilla Milmeen were on hunters of 
the usual light-weight ‘‘ very suitable-for-a-lady ’’ type. 

To this strangely assorted assembly Paddy led the Green Knight. 
Maurice Milmeen groaned aloud when he saw him. Already he had 
had to divide Eileen O’Dynor’s roan from the skew-bald, between 
whom there was a long standing feud, and arbitrate in a family 
discussion of the Maculicks, to say nothing of deciding the question as 
to whether Mrs. Brown’s balance strap was or was not tight enough. 

“ Keep that horse on the outside,” he called to Paddy, adding, 
“ By Jove, he’s very like Green Knight!” 

“ He is so, your honour—ye’d be hard set to know them apart,” 
murmured Paddy-the-pony. 

Mr. Milmeen looked along the line, saw that no one was more 
than fifty yards in advance of anyone else, and flung down a flag— 
a green one borrowed for the occasion from a friendly railway guard. 

The start, or rather the scatter that ensued was remarkable. 


Dolly Killara’s skew-bald whipped round with a squeal and bolted 
for home followed by his stable companion the dejected weight- 
carrier; and Eileen O’Dynor’s roan, unable to decide which was 
the better way, remained where he was. The rest charged off like 
the Six Hundred, Lorraine Maculick’s Argentine bucking abominably. 


ce 


Between the “starting post’”’ and the first fence lay a rather 
boggy fifty-acre field calculated to take the “‘ edge” off the average 
hunter’s enthusiasm, but Ethel, clinging with fingers already 
numb to taut reins, soon began to wish it were four times as large. 
She was entirely a passenger—entirely at the Green Knight’s mercy 
—unable, in her deep-seated prehistoric saddle, to make any attempt 
at steadying him. The fence, a wide gripe, flashed under her stirrup- 
iron almost before she realized its existence. She had a momentary 
glimpse of Moylongkeale stretching away before her flat and green, 
scored across by its wide gripes and its great sound banks, but all 
her attention had to be given to Green Knight. Shaun’s instructions 
seemed decidedly ironical. Send him along indeed! She could 
not possibly stop him. 

Mrs. Green in much the same plight was on her left, the rest a 
yard or so to the rear. 

A second fence came and then a third—one right on top of 
the other it seemed to Miss D’Acre. The wildness of the first burst 
was over now and horses had begun to come into their rider’s 
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hands. It was the psychological moment for that ~ funking”’ on 
which Mr. Milmeen counted. There seemed however no sign of it— 
rather the reverse. In fact Kathleen and Lorraine bumped very 
heavily on the top of the fourth bank and Mrs. Brown’s voice was 
heard shrilly accusing Doreen of being as slow as a cow. 

The next mile passed without incident. Nadine Maculick 
was by this time a field behind and Prissy Milmeen had decided 
furiously to sell her much-vaunted Margot. And still Ethel and 
Mrs. Green forged ahead unfalteringly. The grey had settled down 
into a long, steady racing stride but he was pulling as hard as ever, 
Ethel, numb from neck to waist, could have cried from sheer pain. 

Her heart sank as she saw right ahead the glitter of water and 
remembered what Shaun had said. To use her whip was out of the 
question. Even by flinging her whole weight on the reins she could 
not haul the Knight back to a reasonable pace—and the Moy 
needed to be gone at collectedly. It was a wide dark swift stream, 
level with the field and unmasked by as much as a bush. Groups 
of country boys dancing and shrieking expectantly on either bank, 
proclaimed the fame of the place and the number of horses and men 
“ drounded ”’ therein. Ethel was conscious of Mrs. Green’s chestnut 
shooting into space like an aeroplane, of a gleam of water right in 
front, and then of a soul-wracking jerk. Without as much as a 
snort the Green Knight had suddenly stuck his toes in the mud and 
stopped dead short an inch from the brink. 

It took Ethel a second to recover herself from her hunched 
position upon the pommels, and as she did so she saw Lorraine’s 
Argentine travelling rapidly along on his hocks at right angles to 
the Moy, filled by a resolute determination never to jump again. Mrs. 
Brown’s mount had landed in the middle and was standing there, 
shoulder-deep in water, looking complacently about him. 

Then, as a meteor darts across the night sky, the faithful 
Shaun, apparently fallen from heaven, flashed into Ethel’s distracted 
vision. ‘‘ Course him at it again, Miss, and belt him well!”’ he 
shrieked, smiting the Green Knight a blow with his cap. He seized 
the rein, ran the recalcitrant ’chaser back four yards and then 
loosed him with a terrific “ hurroush.” 

Ethel, ‘belting’ vigorously, saw a double wall of black 
figures lining her way to the river, each unit shouting at topmost 
pitch of his lungs, and all in imminent jeopardy of death should 
Green Knight swerve. Sods of turf and smacks from hazel switches 
rained in a shower on his flanks as he passed, but once again he 
stopped—stopped on the very edge. 

Instantly the wall closed in upon his hocks and shoved for 
all it was worth, declaiming a shrill chorus to the effect that if the 
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divil himself was in it they wouldn’t let the young lady be bet ; and 
a second later Ethel found herself head over heels in the stream. 

Of her dragging out and the capture of Green Knight she knew 
little. Arms clamped firmly about her knees thrust her aloft upon 
a soaked saddle, a dozen voices assured her that she was dead this 
time, a dozen resounding whacks fell from bare hands on to various 
parts of the Green Knight, and the girl was borne off with eyes 
and ears full of water, and fingers grabbing wildly at reins, slippery 
as an icicle. But the screams of Shaun followed her, bearing the 
information that she had but to keep beltin’ away now and sure she 


couldn’t lose. 
* * * * * 


The winning post, the Moat of Ardlong—a huge green mound 
which looked as if some giant of bygone days had turned it out of 
a bucket on to the smooth plain—was black with excited spectators, 
and on the top sat old Mr. Milmeen on his cob, looking through a 
pair of glasses and offering bets that no single lady appeared at the 
finish. 

“ Hullo, here they come!” he cried, presently. “‘ One—two— 
three—four—five of ’em, by Jove—who’d have thought it! 
Hullo, who’s this girl coming up second? And what’s the horse ? 
I seem to know that horse—why—why! What the devil! Green 
Knight 

Words failed him. He sat staring open-mouthed while Ethel, 
a dripping, frenzied figure, came bucketting up the last long 
field, overhauling Mrs. Green’s chestnut at every stride. The 
Green Knight was mud from head to tail and minus a hind shoe, and 
his broken martingale dangled half from the loose reins and the 
other half from the girths, but he was full of going. Even Ethel’s 
windmill efforts to increase his pace failed to disturb him. He sailed 
past the chestnut and won by three lengths. 

A field behind, Kathleen O’Dynor and Doreen Maculick were 
riding a desperate finish, and a field behind them again Prissy bobbed 
along on the blown Margot. 

*“T’ve won, Mr. Milmeen!”’ I’ve won!” screamed Ethel, as the 
Green Knight’s outraged owner descended the Moat’s ridged side. 

Mr. Milmeen made no response for a moment. He was entirely 
occupied in feeling the Knight’s legs. 

“ Yes—you’ve won,” he said, drily ; “‘ And I’m hanged if I ever 
again make any sort of wager in which your sex are concerned.” 


4, 
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TIGHT PLACES: THE GREY BOAR 
BY ‘“‘A BIG-GAME SHOOTER ”’ 


PIGSTICKING is one of the finest sports to be had in India, the one 
drawback to it being that it usually has to be pursued in the 
beginning of the hot weather when the heat is very considerable 
and the discomfort therefrom very great. Occasionally, however, it 
can be enjoyed in the cold weather, and the episode I am about to 
describe happened at our Christmas camp in the south of one of 
the districts of Upper India. 

There were three of us together : Chapman, a man in the Opium 
Department ; Conyngham, my assistant, a young fellow who had 
only recently arrived in the country, and myself. We had spent a 
couple of days at duck and snipe, and had got fair bags, when we 
were told that a fine boar had taken up his quarters in a detached 
cover of thern-trees, surrounded by more or less open country, and 
that it would be perfectly possible to drive him out. It was difficult 
to ascertain from the villagers, who gave us the information, what 
the size was of the cover, or how close the nearest other jungle was 
from it. So we resolved to ride over to the place and see what it 
was like ourselves. Unless there was another jungle within reason- 
able distance, we knew from old experience that there was no use 
in attempting to beat the one in which the boar was said to be, as 
nothing would in that case induce him to go out into the open. But 
if there was cover within, say, two or three miles, there was every 
chance that he would try to make for it, and in that case, we might 
get a run. 

Accordingly, next morning, we rode over to the place, and went 
carefully round the jungle indicated as the home of the boar. It 
consisted of miscellaneous growth, some trees, a little dhak (a woody 
bush with large russet leaves), and a quantity of thorn of various 
kinds (ber, corunda, &c.). It covered, I should think, a rough square, 
the sides of which might be taken as each about a quarter-of-a-mile 
long. On the north side, which was the longest, was a stretch of 
open ground, dotted over with isolated thorn-trees and patches of 
cultivation, and at the eastern edge of this plain, almost touching 
the jungle and next the river, which here flowed north and south, 
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lay the village of Adampur. The eastern side of the jungle abutted 
on the river, and as the water was too deep for horses, except at 
the ford near the village, we saw that if the pig made across this 
he would probably escape. To the south there was a considerable 
amount of cultivation, this consisting mainly of wheat and barley 
about a foot high, and also a few patches of dhak jungle. To the 
west there was an open plain, with a few patches of thorn and some 
more dhak jungle. 

The cover in which the pig was alleged to be was, therefore, 
a fairly good one for our purposes, for, while thick itself, it was 
immediately surrounded by country with some thin cover, but not 
enough of this to prevent riding. But beyond the tracts above 
described, which touched the jungle, lay on the north-east and 
south a wide extent of open cultivated land, and we felt sure that no 
amount of beating would compel the boar to face this. The only 
hope, therefore, lay in the western side, where beyond the com- 
paratively open ground there was a considerable extent of dhak 
jungle, thick in some places and thin in others. Here there was cover, 
but it was not of a character to prevent riding altogether, and 
though if the pig got into the very thick parts he would have a good 
chance of escape, we hoped that by riding him cautiously we might 
nurse through the thick patches till we came to enough open ground 
to press him. While we had been going round the cover, the coolies 
had been collecting close to the Adampur village ; so after completing 
our inspection and settling to beat to the west, we formed a line on 
the eastern side, facing west, and put the men in. We ourselves went 
to the western side and concealed ourselves there, Chapman on a 
small brown country-bred horse, being at the north-western corner, 
Conyngham, on a bay Arab pony, in the middle, and I on a grey 
country-bred polo pony at the south-eastern angle. Chapman from 
his position was able to watch the north side, as I could the south, 
but we all felt sure that there was no chance of the pig breaking 
in either of these two directions. The river was what we were most 
afraid of, but with only three spears we could not effectively guard all 
four sides, and if one of us had gone to the eastern side he would have 
had a poor chance of joining in if the pig should break to the west. 

For a time nothing occurred. Then suddenly I saw a blue bull, 
a large bovine antelope common in many parts of India, emerge 
from the southern edge of the jungle, stand stock-still for a moment 
as he took a look round, then, catching sight of me, start off at the 
lumbering but tireless gallop of these beasts over the green field 
towards the south-east. Then a few peacocks came out at the 
western edge between Chapman and Conyngham, and ran with their 
necks out and their heads down to the shelter of the bushes in front. 
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Next, a hare followed and quickly passed the peafowl, and then I 
saw a jackal emerge somewhere near the spot where Conyngham, 
I knew, must be concealed. The jack had evidently not seen him, 
for he trotted quietly away. Meantime, the beaters had been coming 
nearer, and their cries and the beating of the bushes with their 
bamboo sticks (lathies) sounded louder and louder. A few came 
out at the southern edge, but on seeing me quickly dived in again. 
I began to feel afraid that the boar had dodged us, when suddenly 
I became aware that he was out, and cantering away due west ! 
He had managed to get some ten yards out of the jungle when my 
eye fell on him, and I saw that we had before us one of the biggest 
pigs it has ever been my fortune to see. He was quite grey, not 
black, and this by itself would have indicated his sex if his size had 
not shown the impossibility of his being a female. At the same 
moment, I saw Conyngham emerge from the cover and look 
enquiringly towards me. It being of the first importance that the 
boar should be allowed to get well away from the jungle before we 
opened the pursuit, I held up my hand and sat perfectly still, 
watching the pig. Conyngham also remained where he was till, 
when the boar was some hundred or hundred and fifty yards ahead, 
I shouted “ Tally ho!” and gave the grey his head. Conyngham 
instantly shouted to Chapman, who appeared at once round his 
corner, and the three of us were in a moment at full speed. 

Meantime the pig had also heard the shouts, and was now at 
his best pace, a pace so surprisingly good, considering his bulk, that 
our nags being, after all, only ponies, could do nothing at first to 
reduce the distance between us and him. Dodging round the bushes, 
we saw the pig disappear in a sunken road and show again as he 
went up the other side and made for a field of sugar cane. The 
road made us slacken a bit, as it was too wide to be jumped, and as 
we got beyond it we saw the boar plunge into the cane. At the road 
I had been leading, but we were now practically together, so shouting 
to the others to go round to the left I went round to the right. There 
was some dhak jungle close to the cane on the far side, and it was 
impossible to say whether the pig had left the cane and gone into 
it or not. I knew that if we rode about in that jungle he would 
never leave the cane, and would then manage to sneak back quietly 
to his main cover; so motioning the others back, I made a détour 
to the right to some slightly hilly ground I saw from which I thought 
I could watch better. 

Getting on the hillock, I found I had a fairly extended view. 
Meantime the other two had disappeared to the south of the cane. 
While I was cursing our luck at losing so fine a boar so quickly, and 
wondering what was best to be done, I suddenly caught sight of our 
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quarry, leaving a patch of dhak jungle, a long way ahead of the 
cane, and trotting quietly along. He had evidently gone straight 
through the cane without stopping, bent on getting to the heavy 
dhak jungle beyond. I turned in my saddle and yelled “ Tally ho!” 
but there was no one in sight, and as I knew the pig would be lost 
altogether if allowed to go too far, I set off after him. The ground 
was level but for a few dried hollows that had held water, but it 
was covered with dhak jungle, and dodging this meant much delay. 
Luckily, however, the pig did not extend himself, or he could easily 
have got out of sight, so just keeping him in view and avoiding the 
patches of bushes, I followed at a quiet canter, nursing him and 
waiting for my opportunity. The advantages of a polo pony for 
pig-sticking showed themselves in ground like this. If I had been 
on a big, striding Waler, I could not have avoided the bushes so 
easily ; and if we had escaped a fall, I should have been up to the 
pig in no time, he would have become aware of his danger and jinked, 
I should have shot past, and before I could turn he would have been 
out of sight. 

As it was, I had no difficulty in keeping him in view, and he, 
thinking I could not get up to him, went on at a lolloping gallop, 
and made no effort to put on pace. While the jungle was too thick 
I kept this up, but presently it got thin, and thinking I might have 
a chance of coming on terms, I put on the pace. The boar at once 
let himself out, and for a minute or two we were both going our 
best and the pony could not reduce the distance much. Then some 
more thick stuff appeared and I pulled the grey back into a canter. 
The pig was only too glad to accommodate himself to this lesser 
pace, and for a mile or so I went on nursing him. Meantime the 
other two, who had seen me go off, had been mostly at their best 
pace, and looking back, I saw they were not far behind. This was 
the situation when I perceived about half a mile ahead a large field 
of short barley, and beyond loomed a heavy mass of dhak jungle, 
and it became apparent that this was the cover which the boar had 
been all along making for, and that his knowledge of it had prevented 
him from stopping in the cane, or dodging us in the comparatively 
thin stuff we had been going through. The jungle ahead was obviously 
high and thick, and I saw that unless we caught the pig in the barley 
field before us, that he would get on to the heavy stuff and we should 
certainly lose him. 

We had now come some three or four miles, and I expected that 
the distance had told on the heavy boar we were dealing with, and 
that he would be unable to put on enough speed to escape. So, 
turning to the others, I pointed to the heavy cover in front, and 
called on the little grey to put on the pace. The good little beast 
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responded gamely, and when the pig issued from the cover and 
started to cross the barley we were not ten yards behind. The 
distance was something less as the pony’s hoofs sank for the first 
time into the soft earth of the field, but the boar was now aware of 
his peril, and was going his best. As we came closer, I saw what a 
huge brute he was, and fearing I could not keep him off Tommy if I 
delivered an overhand thrust, I gripped the spear under my arm, 
and for the first time touched the pony with the spur. The little 
nag then made his final effort, and for a second or two that seemed 
minutes I watched my spear getting closer to the great grey hide, 
as the green field raced away in long lines back from under the point, 
and a moment after I lowered it, as with a deep grunt, the boar 
made a half turn to come in, and the spear went in deep a few inches 
behind the spot where the left shoulder-blade touches the backbone. 
Then I heard the bamboo smash, and felt the pony going down, and 
the next moment we were all three over and rolling about in the 
dust of the field. 

I was on my legs like a shot, so was the pony and so was the 
boar. Then there was a moment’s pause. I was a yard in front of 
the pony, standing facing him, with the broken shaft of my spear 
lying on the ground. The pony was standing with his legs well 
apart, with a dazed look in his eyes, while the boar was a yard 
behind the nag, close to his right flank, and eyeing us both viciously. 
I expected he would charge into the pony or me and cut us, and 
if he had he could have damaged us both considerably, for we were 
defenceless. But the spear had gone well home, and the broken shaft 
was sticking out of the beast’s back. Also, the other two men were 
close behind, and the sound of the galloping feet on the hard ground 
of the dhak jungle we had just left warned the pig that he had better 
not remain. So without taking the slightest notice of us, he trotted 
past and disappeared in the heavy cover behind where I stood. As 
I walked up to Tommy and picked up my broken spear the two 
went past, and a minute later, as I was examining the pony to see 
if he had been cut, I heard their shouts a little way off, saying the 
boar was down. 

Tommy, by extreme good fortune, had escaped. The pig, in 
trying to come in, must have missed the fore-leg, and getting under 
the pony have upset him, breaking the spear as he did so. Then 
the pony, as he fell, must have kicked the boar over and shot me 
out ahead. Thus it was that we were standing all apart from each 
other when we got up after the fall. Both Tommy and I had as 
narrow an escape as we ever had from a pig. When measured, the 
beast was found to be 32}in. He was much the finest pig I have 
ever seen. After upsetting us, he had only strength to get a little 
way into the cover where he was found lying dead. 


BOOKS ON SPORT 


THROUGH TRACKLESS LABRADOR. By H. Hesketh Prichard, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. London: William Heinemann. IgItI. 
(15s.) 


Mr. Hesketh Pritchard is a remarkable instance of the inheritance 
of that spirit of adventure which has gone so far to make England 
what it is. All the pleasures and luxuries of English life are at his 
disposal; but, with a more complete knowledge than is possessed 
by almost any other man of the hardships and privations of existence 
in the wilds, he leaves his comfortable English home, to live, as he 
expresses it, ‘‘ the life of the nomad hunter.”’ Mr. Prichard had been 
to Labrador prior to the expedition described in this volume, which 
he made in company with his friend Mr. Geoffrey Gathorne Hardy. 
The previous visit had proved a failure. The author’s object was 
big game shooting, and he states that he actually fired his rifle only 
twice, once at an Arctic hare, once at a seal, neither of which 
creatures precisely comes under the head of big game. He was 
destined to be more fortunate, however ; his rifle did better service ; 
in fact, it may be said to have saved his life, for had he not found 
game and succeeded in shooting it, he must simply have starved, 
as Leonidas Hubbard did in this desolate region a few years ago. 

The object of the visit was to explore the country from the 
Atlantic coast to the George River. The attendants were, of course, 
chosen with all possible care, but the choice was not wholly 
successful, for one of the Eskimos struck for more pay after having 
gone a comparatively short distance. The man appears to have 
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made up his mind to desert from the beginning, and Mr. Prichard 
points out what mischief is apt to arise from such a circumstance. 
This man would have returned to civilisation, and naturally would 
not explain what he had done. When questions were asked about 
the party a reply would very likely be that ‘‘ the Eskimo who went 
with them had come back alone,” and from this those who heard 
it would infer that the explorers had met with disaster. 

One of the chief afflictions of the tour was the plague of 
mosquitoes, and Mr. Prichard, in his diary, declares ‘‘ what these 
mosquitoes are is indescribable.”” He seriously states that a man 
totally unprotected would be killed by them in a very short space 
of time. Here is an extract. “‘ Hardly any sleep—mosquitoes. At 
this moment there are thousands under the tent sheet, and as usual, 
it is raining. Nearly demented. It is cold, but one must either 
freeze or be torn to pieces by the mosquitoes. Just under the lee 
of every ridge there are any quantity of them in ambush: you 
have only to get out of the gale for them to crowd on you, and their 
bites hurt in the cold.” 

It need hardly be said, however, that no thought of turning 
back ever occurred. There are some grim tales of children being killed 
by huskies—the sledge dogs. The huskie, it is alleged, never becomes 
trustworthy, and after years of apparent gentleness, may break out 
into savagery ; he is “ as treacherous as a leopard or a tiger without 
the germ of the loyal dog-nature ’’ which makes our dogs so lovable. 
One old man who started from his home on a dog sledge to attend 
the Christmas Church Festival at Hopedale, accompanied by his 
wife and one of his grandchildren, never returned. The dogs came 
home, looking so fat and sleek that the worst was at once suspected, 
and a couple were shot. A post-mortem examination disclosed 
human hair in their stomachs, and the entire team was, of course, 
destroyed. That is one of the tragedies of Eskimo life. There are 
romances, too. Mr. Prichard relates the story of Bill Bayman. 
Bill was in love with a half-breed girl, but poverty prevented the 
marriage. One day he was walking through the woods behind his 
father’s house in search of the spruce and willow grouse which are 
there called partridges, when he suddenly came upon a black fox, 
whose pelt is the chief treasure of the hunter. Bill fired, the fox 
fell dead, and fortunately the charge had hardly damaged the skin 
at all. It was sold a week later for 150 dollars, and now the lucky 
sportsman was in a position to marry. 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy contributes an excellent chapter on 
fishing. Sport is still good though probably not what it was in 
earlier’ days; that must, for instance, have been a wonderful 
spectacle which is described by an early visitor to Labrador, Captain 
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Cartwright, about the year 1775. He writes—‘‘ salmon innumerable 
were leaping in the air, and a great concourse of white bears were 
diving after them. Others were walking along shore, and others 
were going in and out of the wood.” Mr. Prichard, who is so well 
known as a writer of admirable fiction as well as of books of travel, 
has an easy graphic style, which enables him to do full justice to his 
subject, and this book is of especial value as it deals with territory 
much of which was hitherto practically, if not entirely, unexplored. 
The illustrations are specially effective. 


BABES IN THE AFRICAN Woops. By the Hon. R. Gorrell Barnes. 
Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green & Company. IgII. 
(6s.) 

Mr. Barnes set off for Africa in a hurry. He was leading, as he 
tells us, an innocuous existence in a barrister’s chambers in London, 
his highest flight of sporting fancy rising to grouse in Scotland, with 
a strong probability that he would pass his holiday among the mixed 
bathers on an English beach, when an American friend, he says, 
“descended like an avalanche upon my life, and whirled it in a 
single evening round upon its axis; briefly, in place of rabbits, he 
substituted rhino.” The American friend who Mr. Barnes refers to 
throughout the book as ‘‘C’”’—he might have been dignified by a 
name, for somehow or other the repetition of an initial becomes 
rather tedious, and here besides ““C”’ we have “ J.C’’—was an 
experienced hunter who had started on the trip for British East 
Africa on five occasions without bringing it off. Now he was to be 
more fortunate, and Mr. Barnes enjoyed with him a highly successful 
expedition. 

The journey to Nairobi is a simple business, as, indeed, it is by 
the Uganda railway for a long way into the interior. Mr. Barnes 
found his friend at Kijabé, and heard on arrival that there were 
many lions about—highly gratifying information to a sportsman. 
The story, moreover, was true, and before long “‘ C ” had been lucky 
enough to shoot three. Mr. Barnes is throughout modest about his 
own achievements, but describes how on one occasion he got in a 
remarkable shot. He had stalked a water buck, of the species 
known as Tommy, and getting within 130 yards fired with a 
.405 Winchester. The bullet struck the beast in the shoulder, it 
rolled over and died, and another Tommy, which had been lying 
unseen beside it, staggered to its feet, walked a few yards and fell 
dead too. But this double shot, it appears, is not uncommon 
with Tommies, owing to their habit of lying down close together. 

Mr. Barnes’ keenness was always tempered with that humanity 
which is the first attribute of the sportsman. One day, he notes, 
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“IT saw among some trees about twenty giraffes; a special 
licence costing 75 rupees (£5) must be taken out to shoot a single 
bull, but who wants a giraffe? I have heard of a man covering 
a set of dining-room chairs with the skin of one, but he probably had 
an enemy who was getting married. The only other thing to do with 
one, except to present it to a museum, is to buy a baronial hall, 
but unless one can do this, it seems a shame to kill one of these 
fascinating creatures. They belong to a by-gone era and should be 
immune from molestation in their out-of-place weirdness to-day. 
I took my camera and tried to stalk them, but when I was within 
about sixty yards, away they went in their ungainly see-saw gallop ; 
their tails swinging, and their necks swaying backwards and forwards 
for all the world as if they were using them to row themselves along; 
there cannot be many sights in the world as quaint as the sight of 
a giraffe in motion.” The giraffe when standing still is certainly 
quaint enough. There is a story of an old American woman, who 
had no conception that such an animal existed, seeing one for the 
first time at the Zoological Gardens in New York. She gazed at it 
in wonder for a considerable period, and then said, with much 
conviction, ‘‘ Well, I don’t believe it!’’ Seeing with her was not 
believing. 

The author and his friend took with them a recording phonograph 
and a number of blank records. Several of them were broken, 
especially on one occasion when a rhino blundered through the 
safari, but they were able to bring home songs from almost all the 
tribes with which they came in contact. It sometimes took time 
and trouble to persuade the warriors to sing into the machine, and 
the others to join properly in the chorus, but the results repaid 
everything. Some of the ladies were induced to sing, when, as Mr. 
Barnes says, “ the eternal feminine was uppermost, and they kept 
breaking off every few seconds to giggle and cling shyly to one 
another for moral support.’ Mr. Barnes is always graphic and 
entertaining, and readers have cause for satisfaction that his friend 
induced him to make the journey. His camera did excellent service. 
This is a book that we can cordially recommend. 


CuP!D AND CARTRIDGES. By Aubrey O’Brien and Reginald Holster. 
Illustrated. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 


Conversation usually does much to brighten a book, but it all 
depends upon what the people talk about. The volume is largely made 
up of dialogue, and it must be admitted that by no means all of it 
is worthy of record. This sort of thing, for instance, is less effective 
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than straightforward narrative. ‘“‘ Will you come again with us, 
Barbara ?”’ asked Benson; “ what I advise is, that you should be 
prepared to join us about three o’clock. We shall ride off six miles 
now, and beat back to within two miles, ending up the last drive quite 
close here. We will send for you from the nearest suitable point.” 

“Will you not come, too, Mrs. Benson?’ I suggested. “‘ It 
must be so dull to sit in camp all day merely looking after the needs 
of hungry hunters.” 

“TI have Humpie, you know,” was the quiet reply ; “‘ besides, 
Barbara was in luck. I found it very dull the time I went, so I 
shan’t risk bringing you a blank day.”’ 

India is the scene of the sport described, and the party met 
with what may be called the usual adventures. The book, no doubt 
gives a good idea of life and sport in the country, and the 
illustrations are exceptionally good. 


PuBLIC SCHOOLS ALPINE SPORTS CLUB YEAR Book, 1912. London: 
Horace Marshall & Son. 1912. 


This book is simply indispensable to those who visit Alpine 
resorts, and what an enormously increasing number of people are 
doing so will be partially gathered from these pages. They contain 
information upon every possible subject concerning which visitors can 
require to be informed. Thus, a stranger to Switzerland, or wherever 
it may be desired to go, is in doubt as to the hotel to choose and the 
cost of board and residence. There is a list of “‘ hotels reserved for the 
Club,” giving full details. The visitor wishes to know something 
about the Club, the various sports in connection with it, the prizes 
to be won and the names of previous winners. Here he will find 
every particular. What are the attractions and peculiarities of 
different places, he will be anxious to learn. The book will tell 
him. If he is not a member of the club he will wonder what friends 
he has in it who may be able to help him, and many pages are 
occupied with the Club’s “‘Who’s Who.” The names of the 
compilers are not given. They have done their work admirably. 


BeLtow ZERO: A TRAVESTY OF WINTER Sport. By Noel Pocock. 
With Verses Adapted to the Occasion by A. E. Johnson. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1912. (7/6.) 

These are really humorous pictures in colour of various winter 
sports, particularly of the disasters which befall those who practice 
them. One of the best is of a disaster which is about to befall. The 
illustration is to lugeing. An indiscreet old gentleman, apparently 
a retired military officer who looks as if he might have a temper, is 
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indiscreetly sitting in his machine lighting a cigar in the middle 
of the run ; and bearing down on him at top speed is a stout elderly 
lady with terror depicted in her countenance. That old gentleman 
is going to be very much surprised. This is the spirit of the book. 
The verses are parodies of well-known poems and lyrics, opening 
with a version of the Prologue to the Pagliacci arranged with the 
music, or to be accurate with some of it. The whole book is just 
about as good as it could be, and really amusing. 


WitH Ski IN Norway AND LAPLAND. By J. W. H. Fulton, B.A. 
Illustrated. London: Philip Lee Warner. 1g12. 


Anyone who is in search of a new scene for a holiday may be 
advised to read this book and consider how such an expedition as 
that undertaken by Mr. Fulton would meet the occasion. Proficiency 
as a skirunner is essential, but this is not very difficult with patience 
and practice. A map shows the route taken by the author with his 
wife and a friend, from Friburg to Tromsé, and the account of this 
journey is full of interest, most of it having been over a part of the 
world of which very little is known. Sport was not the object of the 
trip, but apparently it is obtainable. Whilst on the Nautgarstind, 
near Bessheim, the little party saw a large herd of wild reindeer 
3,000 ft. below, and ina forest not far away they came across elk. 
Further north, in Lapland, besides these creatures, are bears, wolves, 
wolverines, together with hares, &c. The travellers were helped a 
short distance on their way by what is described as “ the most 
northerly tramway in the world.” Many valuable hints about 
ski-ing are given. It is wonderful what an expert can do. We do not 
suppose that 148 ft. is nearly the record jump, but Mr. Fulton has 
seen this accomplished. It is said that a Lapp will take a little 
dried meat with him and follow a wolf—this beast commits serious 
havoc among the reindeer—for two or three days, till he runs it to a 
standstill. He then tries with his stick either to stun it by a blow 
on the nose, or to break its back, and finishes it off with his knife. 
The volume is well illustrated with photographs. 
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BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 


As ardent lovers of dogs, we have the utmost sympathy with the aims and 
objects of the National Canine Defence League, which must not be confounded, of 
course, with the Humanitarian League, for which we cannot profess to entertain 
high admiration. The Offices of the Canine Defence League are at 27, Regent 
Street, London, S.W., and an appeal is made for help which we are assured dog lovers 
will be ready to give for the sake of their own dog friends. The smallest contributions 
are, of course, gratefully received, but there are other ways in which the good cause 
can be helped, and anyone who is willing to assist should communicate with the 
Secretary. 


There are few more delightful methods of seeing the world, and of spending a 
holiday full of variety and charm, than that afforded by the Private Social Tours 
arranged by Miss Bishop, of ‘‘Haslemere,’’ Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 
These tours have now reached their 13th season (fifty-eight parties having already 
been taken), and the programme for next year includes a tour through Spain with 
its Moorish splendours (Feb. 1st), the great Italian Cities, followed by the medieval 
hill-towns of Northern Italy. Later, the Chateaux of the Loire Valley, the Dolomites, 
Switzerland, Russia (Volga, Caucasus, etc.), and Egypt. The increasing number of 
both ladies and gentlemen who join these parties speaks of the excellence of the 
arrangements. 


Hunting men who have no attraction for any particular district, might well 
turn their attention to the Hawkstone Park Hotel, Weston, Salop—eleven miles from 
Shrewsbury—where they cannot fail to be comfortable. Five packs of foxhounds 
meet within a short distance. 


There are no three men whose opinions about anything concerning the horse 
carry greater weight than those of Mr. George Lambton, Sam Darling and A. J. Joyner. 
All three have given testimonials in appreciation of the Cough Powders, and 
Tonic Powders for shy feeders, manufactured by Donald & Co., The Cross, Chester. 
Surely nothing need be added. 


The name of Bibby is well known to sportsmen in view of the fact that 
Mr. Frank Bibby has twice won the Grand National—with Kirkland and Glenside. 
It is also known to travellers, for the Bibby Line run remarkably comfortable and 
in all respects well-equipped boats to Egypt, Ceylon, Southern India, Burma, etc. 


Whether there is going to be sufficient ice this winter to enable skaters to 
follow their favourite sport remains to be seen. It may incidentally be remarked, 
however, that those who wish to be ready for frost, if it comes, are certain to find 
Skates to suit them at the Portland Works, Sheffield, belonging to John Wilson, 
Marsden Bros., the well-known makers of the Monier-Williams Skate, etc. 


It would be a pity if, now that the Motor Show is over, owners of cars forgot 
some of the exhibits of the Stepney Spare Motor Wheel Ltd. The Improved Stepney 
Wheel is declared to be the best on the market for simplicity and quickness of 
attachment, and the Stepney Road Grip Tyre has many advantages over steel-studded 
tyres; it grips the road better and lastslonger. These may be obtained from 
Stepney Works, Llanelly. 
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British Columbia is rapidly advancing in favour with Englishmen who have 
turned their attention to Fruit Farming and are seeking a picturesque country where 
sport may be enjoyed. ‘‘ Freedom from Socialism ’”’ is put forward among the 
attractions by the British Columbia Farms Association Ltd., and must not be 
considered the least of them. The Company’s London Agent, Mr. Jason Gurney, 
himself a Fruit Grower, is ready to supply all possible information at any time on 
application to him at 8, Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


The Mount Vernon Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest is 
appealing for help to repay a loan of £2,500, and it is to be hoped that the appeal 
will not be in vain. Paying patients, it may be added, are received at the Northwood 
branch of the Institution. Contributions should be sent to the Secretary, 
Mr. W. J. Morton, at the offices of the Hospital, 7, Fitzroy Square, London, W. 


Mrs. Steele’s Famous Hunting Corsets, so well known to and much appreciated 
by ladies who ride to hounds, are also, it appears, now worn by an increasing number 
of men; not of course for appearance, but because they are found to support the body. 
As readers are probably aware, Mrs. Steele’s address is 38, Upper Berkeley Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


The stiffness which comes from a hard day with hounds, or from any special 
exertion, is agreeably dispelled by a Mustard Bath, which simply means a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of Colman’s Mustard added to the water. The expenditure is 
infinitesimal and the benefit great. 


At this time of the year innumerable visitors to the Riviera and to Italy are 
seeking the most comfortable methods of travel. All information on this important 
point can be obtained on application to the International Sleeping Car Company, 
20, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. Those travelling to and from the Riviera and 
other destinations beyond Paris wishing to spend a few days in that city cannot do 
better than stay at the Elysée Palace Hotel, The beautiful Riviera Palace at Monte 
Carlo opened for the season on December 15, and many apartments have already 
been booked. Those who are going farther afield, especially to the East, will be 
interested to learn that from January 4 there will be a new fast monthly service of 
steamers from Trieste to Shanghai. 

Most people undergo, at times, the trouble and inconvenience of moving, and 
the iniquities of furniture men have become a standing subject of satire. It is well 
to know to whom the business of removal may be safely trusted, and in this respect 
no name stands higher than that of Mr. Arthur G. Dixon, of the Depository, 
Harrow Road, London, W., who has testimonials from some of the best known 
personages in London Society. 


A few Christmas bargains are announced for collectors of postage stamps, at 
the Depot of Mr. J. W. Jones, 444, Strand, London, W.C., whose stock is probably 
unsurpassed. 


What is known as Caviare at restaurants frequently bears but slight 
resemblance to the geniune article, which may be obtained of Mr. R. T. Kay, 
Caviare Importer, Hull, at whose establishment two consignments are received 
weekly. 

Gardeners, amateur and professional, should not overlook the trees, shrubs, 


plants and bulbs supplied by Wm. Fell & Co., Ltd., Royal Seed and Nursery 
Establishment, Hexham. 


Cigarette smokers naturally have different tastes, but most of them seem greatly 
to approve of the No. 2 Turkish Cigarettes packed in cedar wood boxes and plow sae 
by Mr. G. Heilbuth, of 1, Sedley Place, Oxford Street, W. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


Fixtures for January 


BILLIARDS : Stevenson v. Gray second match begins, St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, lasting fortnight ; Diggle v. Elphick (London 
Tournament), lasting week. 


CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Melbourne), second Test Match 
continued. 


FootBaLL: Rugby: France v. Ireland (Paris). 


KENNEL: Aberdeen, Bolton, Edinburgh, and Newcastle Dog 
Shows. 


MororinG: Motor-car and motor-cycle licences fall due. 
RacinGc : Manchester and Wye Steeplechases. 


2, TUESDAY 


CrIcKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Melbourne), second Test Match 
continued. 


RacinG : Manchester Steeplechases. 


3, WEDNESDAY ..Racine : Gatwick Steeplechases. 


4, THURSDAY....Coursinc: Gravesend and Cliffe. 


FIELD TRIALS: Horsham Spaniel Field Trials. 
KENNEL: Westminster Dog Show. 
RacinG : Gatwick Steeplechases. 


5, FRIDAY 


CoursiInGc : Gravesend and Cliffe. 
RacinG: Plumpton and Haydock Park Steeplechases. 


6, SATURDAY ...Racinc: Plumpton and Haydock Park Steeplechases. 
FooTBaALL: Association: F.A. Amateur Cup (first round). 


7, SUNDAY 


Racinc : Nice, Prix de Monte Carlo (Hurdle) of 50,000 fr., 1m. 7f. 


8, MONDAY 


BILLIARDS: Aiken v. Mack (London Tournament), lasting week. 
Cambridge Lent Term begins. 
RAcING: Birmingham Steeplechases. 


9, TUESDAY 


Racine: Birmingham Steeplechases. 


10, Altcar. 


RacinGc : Windsor Steeplechases, 
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FIXTURES FOR JANUARY.—Continued, 


11, THURSDAY...Coursine: Altcar. 
RaAcinG : Windsor Steeplechases. 


12, PRIDAY «2.24.2 ANGLING : Salmon-fishing opens on Hope and Polla, or Strathbeg, 
Thurso, Halladale, Strathy, Naver, and Borgie rivers. 


CoursiInG: Altcar. 

CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Adelaide), third Test Match begins. 
PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Prix de Monaco). 

Racinc: Hurst Park Steeplechases. 


13, SATURDAY ..Cricket: M.C.C. v. Australia (Adelaide), third Test Match 
continued. 


FootsBaLL: Association: English Cup (first round), London 
Senior Amateur Cup (first round), Arthur Dunn Cup (third 
round). 

Hockey: Inter-Divisional : Midlands v. West, and North v. East. 

PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Prix de Monaco). 

Racine: Hurst Park Steeplechases. 


14. SUNDAY RacinG: Nice, Grand Prix de la Ville de Nice (Steeplechase) of 
100,000ir., 


15; MONDAY .«...4<% ANGLING: Rod-fishing opens on the Tay river. 


BILLIARDS: Stevenson v. Diggle (London Tournament), lasting 
week. 


CRICKET: M.C.C. v. Australia (Adelaide), third Test Mateh 
continued. : 


‘Oxford Lent Term begins. 
PoLo: Season at Cannes opens. 
Racinc : Wolverhampton Steeplechases. 


16, TUESDAY ....CrickeEt: M.C.C. v. Australia (Adelaide), third Test match 
continued. 
KENNEL: Pekin Palace Dog Show (Westminster). 
RacinGc : Wolverhampton Steeplechases. 


17, WEDNESDAY.KENNEL: Birmingham Dog Show. 
PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Prix des Camellias). 


Racine : Newbury Steeplechases, Sefton Maiden Steeplechase, 
2m. 5oyds. 


18, THURSDAY...Coursinc : Sussex County Club (United Produce). 
Racine: Newbury Steeplechases, Berkshire Maiden Hurdle 
Race, 2m.; Nice, Prix du Casino Municipal (Handicap 
Hurdle) of 20,ooofr., 


19, FRIDAY CouRSING : Sussex County Club (United Produce). 
Racine: Lingfield Park Steeplechases. 
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FIxTURES FOR JANUARY.—Continued, 


20, SATURDAY ..Cross-Country: Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Championship ; 
Western Counties Championship. 
FooTtBaLL: Association: Surrey Senior Cup (first round), F.A. 
Amateur Cup (second round); Rugby: England v. Wales 
(Twickenham), Scotland v. France (Edinburgh). 
Hockey: Oxford University v. Beckenham (Oxford). 


Poto at Cannes (Prix de Vieux Capitaine). 


21, SUNDAY 
chase) of 30,000fr., 24m. 


22, MONDAY BILLIARDS: MHarverson v. Elphick (London Tournament), 
lasting week. 


Poto at Cannes (Prix de la Baie des Anges). 
Ractnc : Manchester Steeplechases. 


TUESDAY ....Coursinc: South Lancashire (Southport), Border Club (Spots- 
mains), Southminster. 


Racinc : Manchester Steeplechases. 


WEDNESDAY .Covursinc: South Lancashire (Southport), Border Club (Spots- 
mains), Southminster. 


Hockey: Oxford University v. Norwood (Oxford). 
KENNEL: Blackpool Dog Show. 

PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Prix des Iris). 
RacinG: Leicester Steeplechases. 


25, THURSDAY...Racinc: Leicester Steeplechases. 


26, FRIDAY : Kempton Steeplechases, Middlesex Maiden Hurdle 
, 2m.; Clifton Park (Blackpool) Steeplechases. 


Rowinc: Annual Dinner of the London R.C. 


27, SATURDAY ..Cross-Country: Midland Junior Championship. 
FootBaLL: Association: Army Cup (third round). 


Hockey: Oxford University v. Surbiton (Surbiton), Cambridge 
University v. Mid-Surrey (Richmond). 

Poo at Cannes (Prix Orleans-Bragance). 

Racinc : Kempton Park Steeplechases, Handicap Steeplechase, 
2m.; Clifton Park (Blackpool) Steeplechases. 

SKATING : Ladies Championship at Davos Platz, and following 
day. 


29, MONDAY BILLiARDs : Diggle v. Aiken (London Tournament), lasting week. 
FootBaLL: Association : Welsh International Trial Match. 
Hockey: Oxford University v. Old Rugbeians (Oxford). 
PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Grande Poule d’Essai). 
Poo at Cannes (Prix de Glos). 
Racine: Nottingham Steeplechases. 


30, TUESDAY ....Racinc: Nottingham Steeplechases, Nottinghamshire Handicap 
Steeplechase Plate, 3m. 3fur. 
PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Grande Poule d’ Essai). 


31, WEDN ESDAY -RAcING : Windsor Steeplechases. 
PIGEON SHOOTING at Monte Carlo (Prix de l’Adour). 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original 
photograph or photographs sent in representing any sporting 
‘Subject. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access 
‘to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood 
when hounds are running, will doubtless find interesting subjects : 
these will also be provided at football or cricket matches, and 
wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings and 
Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the January competition will be announced in 
the March issue. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION. 


The prize in the November competition has been divided among 
tthe following competitors :—Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, 
Kent ; Countess Denise Almasy, Gyula, Békésm; Mr. C. Friend- 
‘Smith, Wallington, Surrey; Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood 
Road, N.W.; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. H. J. Smith, 
Mears Ashby, Northampton; Mr. J. Hamer, Town Hall, Sydney, 
N.S.W.; Mr. A. Smith, Winchester; Honble. Mrs. De Courcy, 
‘Seabank House, Aberdour, Fife ; and Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne. 
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ERIDGE HUNT STEEPLECHASES, IQII. HEAVY GOING 
Photograph by Miss Owen, The Knoll, Bickley Park, Kent 


TOWING TWO ICE-BEARS SHOT BY BARON RADVANUKY ON HIS SPITZBERGEN TOUR 
Photograph by Countess Denise Almasy, Gyula, Bekesm 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL. WHITGIFT GRAMMAR SCHOOL, CROYDON V. KING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL 
Photograph by Mr. C. Friend-Smith, Wallington, Surrey 


HARRIERS. WAITING FOR THE MASTER 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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PUSHBALL AT HURLINGHAM 
Photograph by Mr. R. M. Fraser St. John’s Wood Road, N.W. 


SHOOTING ON CONNACHAN MOOR, PERTHSHIRE, SCOTLAND 
Photograph by Miss Frances R. Hendry, Mandala, Kilmacolm, Scotland 
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‘“ WELL OVER’ AND ‘‘ A REFUSAL ”’ 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


MEET OF THE CARLISLE OTTER HOUNDS AT CURTHWAITE 
Photograph by Mr. H. J. Smith, Mears Ashby, Northampton 
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YACHT RACE FOR I0-FOOTERS IN SYDNEY HARBOUR 
Photograph by Mr. J. Hamer, Town Hall, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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FEEDING YOUNG FOXES 
Photograph by Mr. A. C. Gray, Drumcondra, Dublin 
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OPENING MEETING OF THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE’S FOXHOUNDS. MOVING OFF TO DRAW 
Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


PONY AND DONKEY TANDEM DRIVEN BY MISS PAULINE WILLIAMS AT LEIGH, 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


Photograph by Miss Williams, Bramham Gardens, S.W. 
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A REFUSAL.”’ PERSHORE FLOWER SHOW 
Photograph by Mr. Gerald Davies, Lieutenant, Worcestershire Regiment, 
Wedgnock Camp, Warwick 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE FIFTEENS, COLLEGE V. COMMONERS. HOT DOWN THE ROPES 
Photograph by Mr. A. Smith, Winchester 
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““ CHANGING COVER.”’ OUT WITH THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S HOUNDS AFTER MEET 
AT WORCESTER LODGE, BADMINTON 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


““MOTI PARSHAUD.”” ELEPHANT (LENT BY THE RAJA OF KAMPTER) HELPING THE 
32ND SIKH PIONEERS TO CLEAR CAMP AT KOBO 
Photograph by the Honble. Mrs. De Courcy, Seabank House, Aberdour, Fife 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL. EASTBOURNE COLLEGE V. CHRIST’S HOSPITAL 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, Eastbourne 


THE START OF THE VILLAGE RUN, ST. MORITZ, SWITZERLAND 


Photograph by Mr. J. H. Orr, Northumberland Street, Edinburgh 
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NATIVE SPORTS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA. THE ‘‘ TENGA-TENGA ”’ (CARRYING) RACE 
Photograph by Mr. Sidney Tibbs, Livingstone 


OPENING MEET OF THE DARTMOOR FOXHOUNDS AT IVYBRIDGE, NOVEMBER I, IQII. 
MISS FAIRY MILDMAY, DAUGHTER OF MR. F. B. MILDMAY, M.P. FOR TOTNES DIVISION, 
ON HER PONY 
Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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SCHOOLING A BORNEO PONY AT SANDAKAN, BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
Photograph by Mr. Pong Hot Chou, Sandakan, British North Borneo 


WILD PIG BEING FED AT ODDEYPORE, CENTRAL INDIA 
Photograph by Captain H. M. Williams, Barston House, South Cerney, Cirencester 
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OF FAT PER DAY. 


The Coupon Below Fully Entitles You to an Absolutely _ 


Free Trial of My “One Pound Per Day” 


I suffered the disfigurement, annoyance, 
and distressing physical symptoms of over- 
fatness for many years. 

I was so disappointed with remedy after 
remedy that I determined to study obesity, 
and to find a cure for myself. When you 
realise this fact you will understand the spirit 
which prompts me to make the offer I do 
to-day. 

I feel that, no matter how many other 
remedies and treatments you have tried, you 
will be willing to give mine a trial, if I under- 
take to send you this trial entirely at my own 
expense. I know it is an offer which would 
have appealed to me when I was fat. 


I make the following offer to every reader 
who has superfluous fat to get rid of, or who 
realises that he or she has a tendency to 
fatness. 


I will send, securely and privately packed, 
to any reader who forwards me the coupon 
below, a free trial supply of my unfailing 
remedy for all forms of obesity, free of 
charge. If you have any form ‘of obesity, 
such as— 

General or Local Fatness. 

Double Chin and Flabby Cheeks. 

Ungainly Hips. 

Shapeless Limbs. 

Faults of Figure, etc., 
ivail yourself of my offer to-day. You will 
juickly discover that you can get rid of your 
fat at a perfectly satisfactory rate. I lost 
261b within 28 days myself, and have never 


ince had the slightest inclination of a return 
»f my former stoutness. 

You will not have to wait for weeks, or 
ven days, before deriving benefit. You will 
xperience at once a wonderful feeling of 


Reducer. 


lightness and ‘brightness ; you will soon be 
able to walk longer distances without feeling 
fagged ; your heart will beat more regularly ; | 
and your breathing will be greatly improved. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING TO TRY. 


I can only send one package to each person, 
and I ask every applicant to enclose three- 
pence in stamps to pay the cost of postage ° 
and packing. 

In the package I will enclose a copy of my 
new book of facts for fat people. This book 
contains the story of my own wonderful cure. 
I will also enclose photographs and letters of 
ladies and gentlemen who have been reduced 
by my method. 


I offer this free package to all who have not 
yet tried my remedy, and I especially invite 
those who have vainly tried other remedies, 
such as injurious acid medicines, sweating 
baths, and exercises, to avail themselves of 
my offer. 


This Coupon entitles the Sender to a Free 
Trial Package of my Cure for the Too-Fat. 
A letter also may be sent, but the Coupon 
must be used. 


I have never tried your Remedy, and wish 
to do so, and I accept your offer to send me 
one Free Package. I enclose 3d. to cover 
postage and packing. 


Name 


To JOHN NELSON LLOYD, 41, Vernon 
House, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS tor boss. 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


SHOP IN LONDON——KEPT BY CHINESE 


Goods imported direct. Silk, Curios, Tea Sets, Embroidery, Silver Belts with 
+ Chinese Characters, Antiques, Mandarin Gowns, Walking Sticks, Sandal Wood 
Fans, Carved Wood Screens (with Silk or Brass Panels), Ebony Tables with 
Marble Tops, Ivory Ware, etc. Fancy Teapots from 2/6. Dry Ginger in Tins, 
Lychee Nuts. 
New arrival of Pure China Tea at our Stall in Palais St. George's Exhibition, Conduit Street, W. 


Cc. S. AHON & CO., 54, DUKE ST., Oxford St., W. 


(Half-minute from Selfridge’s). NO CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


THE FINEST RUM. 


A High-class Spirit Thoroughly Matured. 


WORLD’S CHAMPION PRIZE FOR BARLEY 


awarded at Brewers’ Exhibition, London, 1911, to 


“PEDIGREE CHEVALIER BARLEY 


BARLEY and WHEAT per quarter. OATS GO/- per quarter.& 
To be obtained direct only from 


Major F. F. HALLETT Hykeham Hall, LINCOLN 


(Formerly of Brighton.) 
PAMPHLETS AND FURTHER PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 


ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND PusiisHED BY FE, Hurton & Co., 118, Freet Street, Lonpon E.C. 
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